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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 


N our leading columns we urge the Government to adopt 
the policy of State purchase in regard to the whole of 
the liquor trade. We urge it as the only solution, short of 
total prohibition during the war, which will enable us to deal 
adequately with the need of the hour. We trust that our 
readers will not think that we have undertaken to advocate a 
course of action so momentous without the most anxious 
thought and without full sense of responsibility. We would 
beg them to remember that we should never have pro- 
posed a State monopoly had we not come to the conclusion 
that the highest national interests demand a drastic handling 
of the liquor problem because over-indulgence in intoxicants 
is interfering with the supply of the munitions of war. 
Further, a general indulgence in alcohol is preventing the 
nation from realizing the very great sacrifices which are 
demanded from us all if we are not to go under in the 
struggle. On these two points we are absolutely convinced. 





We have also come to the conclusion, though most reluc- 
tantly, that, considering all the circumstances, we shall not be 
able to deal adequately with a situation fraught with con- 
sequences so tremendous unless the nation has the liquor 
trade in its own hands and can deal with it as it likes. The 
conviction that it is essential while the war lasts, and while 
the demand for a rapid increase in the supply of the munitions 
of war is so imperative, to deal drastically with the liquor trade 
is supported by the following considerations. When the war is 
over and we return to normal conditiuns we can only revert to 
a reasonable and sound position as regards the sale of intoxi- 
cants if the nation has an absolutely free hand. If for nine 
or ten months or a year, or even two years, we prohibit the 
use of ardent spirits and restrict even the use of beer and 
wine, we feel sure it will prove impossible to revert to the 
status quo and restore their monopoly to the trade on the old 
basis. No one can seriously contemplate such a course. 
Therefore, once again, if we touch the liquor problem we must 
haveafree hand. And touch it we must, or we shall not be 
able to feel that we have done all in our power to concentrate 
the nation, body and soul, upon a supreme effort to beat our 
enemies, 


; Moved as we are by these general social and moral considera- 
tions, we must once more remind our readers that we are 
advocating this tremendous step of State purchase as a war 
measure. The other arguments that we see in its favour are 
purely subsidiary, and would not have moved us but for the 
need of the hour. We have got to raise the national efficiency, 
and we have got to do it through some form of prohibition. 
That granted, let us do it in the way which will enable us to 
be most just to the interests affected, and in the way which 





will hamper us least in the future. In the last resort, the 
nation may be compared to a ship in peril of the sea. We 
have got to lighten the ship in order that she may win her 
way safely to the haven of peace. We have got to part with 
a portion of her cargo in order to save the rest. We cannot 
afford, without imminent risk of destruction, to go on just as 
we are. The luxury of drinking has got to go in order that 
we may make our position secure. It is a storm measure, a 
war measure, a necessary measure. 





In a very striking letter published in our issue of to-day the 
Bishop of London emphasizes from his own experience at the 
front the need for national concentration which we have 
insisted upon with special reference to the drink question. 
He has seen the war with his own eyes, and he tells us in plain 
terms, and with the utmost sincerity of speech, that without 
national concentration we shall not be able to fulfil our trust 
or win our battle. It is not a question of State Socialism, or 
teetotalism, or whether the State has in normal times the 
right to dictate how men shall spend their money or their lives. 
It is purely and solely a war question, a question of stopping 
indulgence in luxuries which prevent the nation giving its 
full strength and full attention to the need of the hour. 


How great is that need is also brought out by a statement 
made in Parliament on Thursday evening. Since the war 
began the British casualties have been all told up to April 
11th 139,347. Up to the end of October we had lost 57,000 
killed, wounded, or prisoners and missing. By February 4th 
the total had gone up to 104,000. In the two months since 
then we have lost 35,347. It is difficult to calculate the exact 
proportion of loss, but we should imagine that it would be fair 
to say that these losses have been incurred ona force averaging 
a quarter of a million to three hundred thousand men— 
less, of course, at the beginning of the war and a great deal 
more now. Note also that no naval losses are included in 
these figures. 


The numbers are huge, but they will soon be very much 
greater—because we shall have so much greater a force 
in action. They show in terms which must go to the 
heart of every man and woman in the land what is the 
sacrifice that has been required, and still more that will be 
required, of us if we are not to do the unspeakable, the 
unthinkable thing, and waver and fail in our resolve to see 
the war through. With such a prospect before us, can we be 
wrong when we say that every effort must be concentrated 
upon the war, and every luxury, even if harmless per se, must 
be jettisoned in order to give us the concentration of will and 
energy and physical strength necessary to carry us through? 
Who in danger of shipwreck woald hesitate to throw out 
whisky-cases or even beer-barrels in order to lighten the ship 
and let her come safely into port ? 

As we have pointed out elsewhere, the only real obstacle is 
the trade. There may be a little grumbling amongst 
individuals, which will be spread amongst all classes 
and by no means, of course, confined to working men. 
But such grumbling will have very little force, for the 
grumblers will know in their heart of hearts that they ought 
to be willing to make a small personal sacrifice even if in 
their own opinion they thereby add very little to the power of 
the nation. With the trade it is very different. They fear 
ruin, and are willing to go to great lengths in order to protect 
what to thousands of families is, or seems to be, a life-and- 
death interest. Therefore the trade must be bought out. 
When we say this we want to make it clear that we have a 





complete sympathy of comprehension with what we have called 
the trade opposition. It may be a bad thing, or an unwise 
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thing, for men to live by such a trade as the sale of intoxicants, 
but that is not the practical question. 


The fact remains that a great number of people, many 
of them excellent people, and individually quite as good 
as those who live upon other trades, are dependent for 
their lives and the lives of their wives and families upon 
the liquor trade. Some means has got to be found for satis- 
fying their claims before we can get a free hand for dealing 
with the liquor problem. The only way of doing that, 
and doing it quickly, is by State purchase on reasonable 
terms. The existence of a large body of people, the vast 
majority of them perfectly innocent even from the extreme 
temperance view—which, of course, is not our view—who 
unconsciously claim a vested right in the drinking habits of 
their countrymen, is an evil at all times. It is an appalling 
evil in war time, as present circumstances haveshownus. We 
must get rid of it. If those who live by the trade are wise, 
the present crisis should be a revelation of the true position, 
and should make them understand that it is to their best 
interests to come to terms and at once get out of a business 
which, say what its advocates may, must under modern 
eonditions be a wasting and rapidly wasting security. 

The chief event, or rather sensation, of the week has been 
the German aircraft raids—first on the Tyne on Wednesday, 
and then on Thursday over Lowestoft and Maldon and other 
parts of South Suffolk and North Essex. Both raids were 
quite futile. The raid on the Tyne caused no loss of 
life and very little destruction of property, and yet nearly 
thirty bombs were dropped! The accounts of the second raid 
are very meagre, but apparently the results were equally 
poor. In the case of the Tyne the small amount of damage 
was no doubt due to the fact that the moment the presenve of 
the airship was reported all lights were extinguished and all 
tramcars and trains stood fast. Hence the pilot was unable 
to find his way. The same thing will no doubt happen 
when the great attempt is made on London. The fact 
is that there is nothing much to fear from Zeppelin 
raids unless the Germans pluck up courage enough to raid us 
in the light. Then no doubt they may do us a good deal of 
damage. When we say “pluck up courage” we do not, of 
eourse, mean to accuse our enemies of personal cowardice. We 
acknowledge that their fears are for their precious sausages 
of the air rather than for themselves. They know that a day- 
light raid would mean the total loss of, say, fifty per cent. of 
the airships engaged, and this loss they cannot bring them- 
selves to face. Meanwhile German air raids, even when futile, 
remain our best recruiting agents. 


From the western theatre of war there is again little to 
report. The Belgian and British forces have been quite 
quiescent as far as the larger operations of war go. The 
French have, however, been more active, and at several 
points to the east of their lines have made marked pro- 
gress. All reports show that the spirits of the Allies con- 
tinue to rise, while there are signs of a reverse process in the 
German ranks. The captured letters show an uneasiness not 
before apparent as to “the invasion of Germany.” In this 
context we may note with very deep regret the report received 
on Thursday that Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone, M.P.—the grand- 
son of Mr. Gladstone and the owner of Hawarden—had been 
killed in action. Mr. Gladstone was a young man of no small 
promise, and the country and the House of Commons will 
alike deplore his loss. 


In the eastern theatre of the war all we know is that a 
battle on a tremendous scale is raging for the possession of 
the Carpathians, a battle in which some two million com- 
batants are said to be engaged. If the Russians prevail not 
only in the centre but on their left flank, where the Germans 
are making a furious effort to encircle them, we shall have 
reached a very critical point in the war, for there will then be 
practically nothing, except distance and transport difficulties, 
to prevent the march of the Russians to Budapest. If, on 
the other hand, the German counter-attacks are effective and 
the Russians are not able to get through the Carpathians, 
there will of course be a good deal of disappointment and 
delay. It will not, however, be worse than that. The most 
that the Germans can do here is to hold Russia and force her 











to bring up still more of her vast reserves of men. ur allieg 
may suffer a check, but such a check, though tiresome, need be 
no cause of anxiety. A defeat for the Germans and Austrians 
means something very different. It means ruin. 


M. Venezelos has announced his intention of retiring from 
public life, and has already left Athens. In a letter he 
appealed to the King to remove the imputation which he felt 
had been put on his honour by the King’s denial of his 
statements. It will be remembered that M. Venezelos, with 
what seems to us true statesmanship, had proposed the cession 
of a small amount of Greek territory in order to placate Bal. 
garia. He stated that King Constantine had approved of 
this proposal, but the King denied that he had done so. The 
King seems to have left to his Ministers the task of answering 
the appeal of M. Venezelos. M. Venezelos has behaved like 
a statesman even in adversity. He decided that, as he could 
not remain in public life without opposing the present Greek 
policy, he could render only “one slight service more” to his 
country, which was to retire. Thus for the present, at al} 
events, Greece loses the imspiration of the man who since 
1910 has wrought political wonders. It was he who created 
the Balkan League, and raised Greece to a position of much 
higher esteem than she had ever enjoyed before. 





The German auxiliary cruiser ‘Kronprinz Wilhelm’ sur. 
prised America by putting into Hampton Roads last Sunday, 
and will probably be interned there. Since August 3rd, when 
she left New York, little had been known for certain about 
her movements. When she arrived at Hampton Roads 
she had little coal left in her bunkers and not much food 
on board. Since the beginning of the war she has been 
reported at various points in the South Atlantic. She 
is supposed to have carried out a wireless service for 
Admiral von Spee’s squadron, and she provisioned the 
‘Dresden.’ For some weeks she has had on board sixty-one 
prisoners taken from merchantmen. The captain of the 
‘Kronprinz Wilhelm’ has spun some good yarns to reporters 
about his adventures. How much of these is to be placed to 
the credit of his imagination we do not know. What we do 
know is that the ‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm’ sank ten British and 
French merchantmen—and probably sank more—and that the 
seas are at last free of all German raiders. 





Much anger has been caused in the United States by Count 
Bernstorff's latest enterprise. He has issued from the 
German Embassy in Washington a Memorandum to the 
United States Government without obtaining the permission 
of the State Department to publish it. It is a very offensive 
Memorandum. It accuses the American Government of not 
maintaining a real neutrality. It complains that they have 
not secured the release of the ‘ Wilhelmina,’ and that it must 
therefore be assumed that they have “accepted England's 
violations of international law.” The Memorandum also 
says: “If the American people desire to observe true 
neutrality, they will find the means to stop the exclusive 
exportation of arms to one side, or, at least, to use this export 
trade as a means to uphold legitimate trade with Germany, 
especially trade in foodstuffs.” Count Bernstorff, with his 
superb talent for bungling, has met the indignation he has 
aroused by explaining that his strictures were unexceptionable 
since they were contained in a “Memorandum” and not in a 
“Note.” As though one should say that an insult was not an 
insult if it were written on a postcard and not in a letter. 


Some vague and uninformed talk about peace in the United 
States has called forth from Dr. Eliot, ex-President of 
Harvard University, one of the wisest and most distinguished 
of living Americans, a remarkable piece of advive. Speaking 
toa meeting of Baptist ministers, he said, according to the 
Times :— 

“Do not pray for peace now. I cannot conceive @ worse catas- 
trophe for the human race than peace in Europe now. If it — 
declared now, Germany would be in possession of Belgium, an 
German aggressive militarism would have triumphed. That 
would be a success for Germany after she had committed the 
greatest crime a nation can commit—namely, faithlessness to 
treaty rights—and the sanctity of contracts would pass for 
nothing, and civilization would be set back for centuries. I ° 
not see how any thinking American can keep himself neutral 
Liberty and every other American ideal are involved in this war. 


Asked when ministers might begin to pray for peace 
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Dr. Eliot said: “ When Germany is driven back into ber 
own territory and forced to pay full indemnity to Belgium.” 


The German Government have announced in a Note to 
America that they will take reprisals on account of the British 
Admiralty’s statement that German submarine prisoners 
cannot be treated as honourable prisoners of war. The German 
Government say that they have learned of the British inten- 
tion with “astonishment and indignation.” The German 
submarine crews who have sunk non-combatant ships without 
warning are said to have “acted as brave men in discharge of 
their military duties,” and to be entiiled to be treated like 
other prisoners of war “in accordance with international 
arrangements.” The Note then announces that harsher treat- 
ment will be accorded to a number of British officers in 
Germany by way of reprisal. The answer to this piece of 
barbarous special pleading is, of course, that the submarine 
prisoners have had all the treatment required by international 
agreements, and more. What they have not had are those 
extra civilities which we accord in ordinary cases to captive 
foes. But even then they—the submarine prisoners—have 
better conditions than the average British prisoner in 
Germany. 


A White Book has been issued containing correspondence 
with the American Ambassador in London on the treatment 
of prisoners of war and interned civilians in Germany and 
Britain. Readers will learn in these papers, if they did not 
know before, how much Englishmen owe to the American 
diplomatists and other Americans who have acted as inter- 
mediaries. It would be impossible to do justice to the 
unfailing energy, courtesy, and humanity with which the 
Americans have worked. The conditions under which the 
prisoners of war live in Germany seem to vary very much 
according to the goodwill or whims of the commandants. In 
some prisons there is little to complain of, and in others there 
are many bard and objectionable features. The worst indict- 
ment against German humanity in the book is the report of 
Major Vandeleur, who was taken prisoner after being wounded 
near La Bassée last October, but escaped. He was insulted 
and reviled in public places, and he and his fellow-prisoners 
were herded in a foully dirty truck for many hours without 
room to move and without food or covering. It is a shocking 
story, and Major Vandeleur believes that this treatment was 
ordered by superior authority with the object of making 
British soldiers “as miserable and despicable objects as 
possible.” 





Last Saturday the Belgian relief-ship ‘Harpalyce’ was sunk 
by a German submarine. The ‘ Harpalyce’ left Rotterdam 
in ballast for Virginia, and was flying a white flag bear- 
ing the words “Commission for Belgian Relief” in large 
letters which were visible about eight miles away. The same 
inscription was painted along both sides of the vessel. The 
German submarine torpedoed her without warning. Out of 
the ‘ Harpalyce’s’ crew of forty-four, seventeen lost their lives. 
There was no excuse whatever for sinking this vessel. It was 
a case of cold-blooded murder. 


The Times stated on Wednesday that an appeal is about to 
be made to members of the Civil Service to join the colours. 
Lord Kitchener has issued a Memorandum to the effect that 
Civil Servants must obtain leave from the heads of Depart- 
ments, and that heads should do their best to obtain suitable 
substitutes and release their subordinates freely. Lord 
Kitchener speaks of the need as pressing. The Civil Service 
has already drawn largely on outside help. The intention 
now seems to be that every Civil Servant of military age 
should feel perfectly free to serve in the Army. No one 
ought to be in a position to say: “ Though I want to serve, 
I am informed that my Department cannot spare me.” 


On Wednesday the New York World published an “ inter- 
view” which Herr Ballin, the head of the Hamburg-Amerika 
Company, gave to Mr. von Wiegand. Herr Ballin had just 
returned to Hamburg from the front, where he had had a long 
audience with the German Emperor, and in speaking to 
Mr. von Wiegand he professed to state the Emperor's views 


“Inever desired this war. Every act of mine in the twenty- 
six years of my government proves that I did not want to 
bring about this or any other war.” “ Who then is respon- 
sible?” was Mr. von Wiegand’s natural question. Herr Ballin 
replied :— 

“We all feel that this war has been brought about by England. 
We honestly believe that Sir Edward Grey could have stopped it. 
If, on the first day, he had declared ‘England refuses to go to war 
because of the internal questions between Serbia and Austria,’ 
then Russia and France would have found a way to compromise 
with Austria. If, on the other hand, Sir Edward Grey had said 
England was ready to go to war, then, for the sake of Germany, 
probably Austria might have been more ready to compromise. 
But, by leaving his attitude uncertain and letting us understand 
that he was not bound to go to war, Sir Edward Grey certainly 
brought about the war. If he had decided at once, one way or 
bs other, Sir Edward Grey could have avoided this terrible 

ing.” 


The strango thing is that Herr Ballin seemed to be quite 
unaware that these extraordinary remarks “gave away ” the 
case as generally stated by Germany. Sir Edward Grey is 
held responsible for the war because he was so unwarlike that 
he could not bring himself definitely to say that Britain would 
fight in any event! Again, according to Herr Ballin’s state- 
ment, Austria (which is the samething assaying Germany) could 
have prevented the war. Her willingness, or the reverse, to 
save Europe from war depended upon nothing more cogent 
morally than a frigid speculation as to whether Britain would 
or would not be found on the opposite side! But perhaps it 
is waste of time to trouble about what Herr Ballin (or perhaps 
we should say the Emperor) tells the United States. The 
Times reminds us of a letter which it published from Herr 
Ballin—also on the Emperor's authority—last August. In 
that letter Herr Ballin said: “Russia alone forces the war 
upon Europe. Russia alone must carry the full weight of 
responsibility.” 


The narrative of the “ Eyewitness” published on Tuesday 
points to the remarkable effect of the British advance at 
Neuve Chapelle. Although that advance took place a month 
ago, the Germans have made no attempt at retaliation. 
Formerly any offensive action was immediately met by a 
counter-stroke. This does not of course mean that the 
German resistance is collapsing, but only that Germany bas 
not enough men on the British front to avenge the defeat. 
A proclamation by Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria which was 
found tries to encourage the troops by reference to a future 
day of reckoning, and it is no doubt with a view to maintain- 
ing a belief in that day that the German soldiers are told that 
Marshal von Hindenburg will soon appear in France with a 
fresh army. The “ Eyewitness” gives a curious instance of 
what seems to be the callousness of some Germans towards 
their own wounded. A British reconnoitring party picked up 
and brought in two badly wounded Germans who were within 
easy reach of the German trenches, from which their cries for 
help could be heard. This humane act, performed under 
German fire, stands to the credit of Indians—men whom the 
Germans call “ black savages.” 

At the Board of Trade on Tuesday a Conference was held 
on the substitution of women for men in various trades. 
Mr. Runciman informed the representatives of the women’s 
organizations that up to April more than thirty-three thousand 
women had enrolled themselves on the Special Register of 
Women for War Service. Six thousand had entered their 
names for employment in armament works and four thou- 
sand for employment in clothing factories. Applications 
for women’s services should be made to the local Labour 
Exchanges. It was not intended, however, that women on the 
Special Register should be employed at the expense of women 
who had entered their names in the ordinary way at the 
Exchanges. The Special Register was, in fact, for local 
emergencies. In Government work the piece rates for women 
would be the same as formen. The Board of Agriculture had 
arranged for a certain number of women to receive a short 
training in agricultural methods. The War Office, as we 
learn from the Times, are employing some hundreds of women 
as clerks, messengers, and typists. Before the war women 
were employed only as typists. 











with the Emperor’s express sanction. The Emperor had said: 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>—— 
THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


URING the week the air has been full of rumours that 
the Government are considering whether they ought 
not to buy out the trade, lock, stock, and barrel, and 
so give the nation henceforth an absolutely free hand 
in dealing with the liquor question—as free a hand as 
the Russian Government had when they decided to stop 
the sale of spirits at the beginning of the war. We most 
earnestly hope that these rumours are true, and that the 
Government will have the courage and the wisdom—for 
both are needed—to adopt the policy we have indicated. 
It is further rumoured that if a State monopoly in intoxi- 
eants is thus created the Government will at once prohibit 
the sale of all forms of spirits, and will only allow 
the sale of beer of a low alcoholic strength—beer such as 
is generally sold on the Continent, and especially in 
Austria and South Germany. Last week we gave our 
reasons for urging upon the Government a policy of 
Thorough and for condemning half-measures. We asked 
for total prohibition, and wrote strongly against the scheme 
for partial prohibition, coupled with restrictions as to 
hours and localities. Wedid not then contemplate the 
buying out of the whole trade—distillers and brewers 
alike—and also of all licensed houses, or regard it as 
being within the region of practical politics. Now, how- 
ever, that the policy of State purchase has become a possi- 
bility, and is being publicly discussed, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we would sooner see public owner- 
ship, and only total prohibition for spirits and strong 
beers, than total prohibition during the war, with 
a return afterwards to the old evils and difficulties 
of a privileged trade monopoly. Our reasons are not 
difficult to state. Though we should lose a certain 
moral furce by not adopting total prohibition, and should 
not give quite the same awakening trumpet-call to 
the nation, should not, that is, proclaim quite as loudly 
our determination to make any and every sacrifice to see 
the war through, we should obtain a great advantage in 
other ways by placing the control of intoxicants once and 
for all in the hands of the people themselves. Total 
prohibition merely for the war is open to the objection 
that there will bea risk of our returning when the war is 
over to the status quo, or something very near the status quo, 
with a consequent orgy of drunkenness. At the close of 
the war we should see let loose upon the population a huge 
body of pushing salesmen very naturally determined to 
make up for lost time, and hungry to earn their old 
profits by giving facilities to the pent-up appetite for 
mtoxicants. 

If we can secure State ownership that danger will be 
removed. In the first place, we shall be able to make 
what regulations we like as to the sale of spirits, or 
eontinue to forbid them altogether; and next, we shall 
be able to withdraw all incitements to the sale of 
the milder intoxicants after as well as during the 
war. A man will be able to buy a glass of beer, but 
he will buy it as he does a postage-stamp or a postal 
erder. No one will attempt to force it upon him, or to 
persuade him into taking a couple more glasses, or endorse 
and supplement his generous impulse to treat his friends. 
In a word, we shall have the whole of the retail trade in 
intoxicants carried on on the basis which has proved so 
satisfactory inthe Trust houses and in those public-houses 
managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association. 
We shall have disinterested management throughout the 
Jength and breadth of the land. The keeper of the public- 
house will make a profit upon the food, the mineral waters, 
the tea, the coffee, the cocoa, and the beef-tea which he 
sells, but only upon them. Not a penny will he earn on 
an increased sale of beer, cider, or light wines. Therefore 
all his energies, as in the Trust public-houses, will be con- 
eentrated upon pushing the non-alcoholic side of his 
business. His liquor sales will be to him a matter of no 
importance. To obtain a result so far-reaching it would, in 
our opinion, be worth while to sacrifice a portion of the 
moral results which would come from a national abjuration 
of all intoxicants during the war. And here we are quite 
sure that we are not singular in our opinion. We believe 
that there are thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of 











men and women in this country who, though now inclined 
towards total prohibition, would, if the choice were given 
them, on consideration prefer, as we have done, the plan 
of buying out the whole liquor trade, and giving the country 
henceforth an absolutely free hand. 





THE OBJECTIONS TO STATE PURCHASE. 


| Pe us take in order the objections which are likely to 

be made to the proposal for State purchase. The first 
will be that it will cost too much. We are not, of course 
in a position to make more than a very vague guess as to 
what it will cost, but let us assume the amount to be eight 
millions a year. Even if it comes to that, and if the 
Government literally make nothing out of the licensed 
victualler’s business, which is almost incredible, for in our 
belief the public-houses will do exceedingly well as eating. 
houses and coffee-shops under disinterested management 
the annual loss of these eight millions will be about 
the best bargain economically that the nation has 
ever made. All the reports from Russia show that the 
abolition of the sale of spirits has been justified ten or 
twenty times over if regarded solely from the economic side. 
Not only has a vast amount of wastage been prevented, but 
the increase in Russia’s economic efficiency has proved a 
positive miracle. In addition, the cutting off of expendi- 
ture on vodka has acted like a rise in wages throughout 
Russia. The result is seen in the immense augmentation 
of small savings in the banks. We have not the slightest 
doubt that we should see similar results here after the 
sale of spirits had ceased, and when a disinterested 
management had withdrawn all salesmanship in respect 
of intoxicants. If we spend eight millions a year in 
securing complete State control of the liquor trade, we 
shall save at least fifty millions that is now wasted, or 
much worse than wasted, in drugging a large section of 
our workmen and diminishing their industrial efficiency. 
On the financial side of the problem, then, we need have 
no anxieties whatever, but rather great and well-founded 
hopes. National bankruptcy is much more likely to come 
from too much than too little alcohol. 

Upon what we may call the Socialistic side we have 
a word to say. As our readers know, we hate State owner- 
ship of industries, because in our opinion it is inefficient, 
mn | tends to low product; but in this particular case we 
cannot be expected to regard this as a disadvantage. The 
“ Government stroke” in the matter of selling beer and other 
light intoxicants will suit us exactly. A witty Frenchman 
declared that it was the ideal of every State functionary 
to get at the top of a narrow passage and shout out: “ On 
ne passe pas!” We should not break our hearts if that 
were to be the attitude adopted in front of the beer- 
barrel. Another and more serious objection is that 
which is threatened by the most advanced section of the 
Temperance Party. Hitherto they have taken up the line 
that it would not be safe to make the sale of liquor a State 
monopoly, because there would be too great a temptation 
to State financiers to raise money by the sale of intoxicants. 
In other words, they dread the State being exposed to the 
temptation of making money by pressing the sale of liquors. 
We can quite well appreciate the strength of this argument, 
though we have always thought the high taxation already 
derived from liquor robs it very largely of its force. Be 
that as it may, we cannot help thinking that that section of 
the Temperance Party which holds these views will on con- 
sideration see that they do not apply to the present case. If 
we can at once get rid of the public sale of spirits and greatly 
reduce the alcohol standard in beer, we shall have made 
it far easier for the Temperance people to convert the 
nation, if they can, to total abstinence. 

If we face the facts sincerely, we cannot doubt that the 
greatest obstacle to the teetotalers getting their way has 
always been the organized trade in liquor. The actual 
consumers of alcohol have been curiously indifferent to what 
the brewers would call their own interests. When there 
are plenty of facilities for them to drink, they drink ; but 
when those facilities are interfered with, or even withdrawn, 
they make little or no protest. An organized trade, how- 
ever, which is out to protect its money, capital, and interest 
proves how much stronger and more efficient is the desire 
for profit than the desire for drink. With the disappear- 
ance of the trade will disappear the greatest and by far 
the most efficient enemy of the teetotaler. The trade fight 
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with the desperate feeling: “ We are in danger of being 
utterly ruined.” ‘The man who wants his glass has no such 
feeling. Indeed, the citadel of his opposition is always in 
danger of being betrayed by the thought: “ Perhaps after 
all I should do better if I were not allowed to spend so 
much at the public-house. They get a lot more out of 
me than they ought every week,” 

The greatest obstacle of all is the one which we have not 

et dealt with directly—i.e., the resistance of the trade itself. 

But even here the resistance has been greatly exaggerated. 
We believe that the trade, unless they are much blinder 
to their own interests than we suppose, though they may 
make a good many verbal protesis, as is most natural 
when a bargain is in contemplation, will show little real 
inclination to oppose any just scheme for Government 
purchase. Indeed, if they are wise they will jump at it, for 
it is certain that they will never again get so good a 
chance as they have now of saving themselves from ruin. 
They must realize that even if this particular scheme is 
defeated, the whole drift of modern legislation is in the 
direction of cutting down the consumption of alcohol—as, 
of courge, is also the whole tendency of our social habits. 
Theirs is a wasting security if ever there were one. To 
begin with, the present movement, even if it should fall 
very far short of our special hopes, is not going to end in 
nothing but talk. In any case, it must cause a consider- 
able reduction in the consumption of spirits, and even of 
beer. But if half-measures are adopted, and we merely 
get further taxation and further restrictions, there will be 
no compensation either for the manufacturers or the 
retailers of liquor. Thus the defeat of a purchase scheme 
such as we urge may well mean that the margin of profit 
may be cut away from the trade, and cut away without 
any sort of compensation. The instruments will be the 
restriction of hours, fresh taxation, and those voluntary 
abstentions which are beginning throughout the country 
ona very large scale. The trade may thus be left not only 
without dividends, but without any claim to pecuniary aid. 
They will wither away under a gradual fire of restrictions. 

We have not the least desire to threaten or in any way 
to bully thetrade. Onthe contrary, as we have always said, 
we desire that they should have fair and just compensa- 
tion; but we do feel very strongly that if they let matters 
drift, and do not seize the golden opportunity that is now 
offered tothem of getting out of a doomed business, they 
will show extraordinary unwisdom. If, on the other hand, 
they come forward frankly, and express their willingness 
to make a certain amount of sacrifice and cut a certain 
amount of loss, the nation is just in the mood to close 
a fair bargain. We are still thinking in millions and 
inclined for big acts. When the war is over and for 
many years to come a very different mood is likely to 
prevail in the country and in Parliament. We shall 
necessarily adopt the cheese-paring line, as we did after 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

Politically and on the party side we are glad to think 
that there is no obstacle to the scheme of Government 
purchase. We feel quite sure that the Unionist Party, 
though they will desire to see justice done to the trade, will 
never dream of offering any opposition to such a proposal. 
They will take the patriotic line that they have always 
taken—viz., that the Government are responsible, and that if 
they (the Opposition) are told that such-and-such a measure 
is necessary for the proper and efficient prosecution of the 
war, they will acquiesce, provided, of course, that there is 
no violation of the essential rights of the people. But 
purchase will certainly not involve that. At the same 
time, the more far-seeing Unionists will, we believe, be 
only too thankful to have the liquor question out of the 
way. To speak plainly, it must always have been a source 
of anxiety to our leaders. There has always been a 
danger of some dispute over liquor causing @ very serious 
breach in the Unionist Party. Just as the Liberal Party 
have never really escaped the trade influence, though that 
influence has been exerted very privately, nay, almost 
secretly, so the Unionist Party have always contained a very 
influential Temperance section. If the sale of intoxicants 
is placed in the hands of the State, Unionists will feel free 
of what may not unfairly be called a political incubus. 

Allthings, then, point the way to a Government purchase 
scheme, based on the need for increasing the output of 
the munitions of war—for we must never forget that 
that is the essential aim. What is wanted to carry 





the matter through is courage and self-confidence. If 
the Government fail in these respects and submit to 
failure, their condition will, in our opinion, be a very 
dangerous one. They have put their hand to the 
plough, and the country expects big results and quick 
results. If after all that has happened we get nothing 
but some mild and inefficient half-measure, the nation 
as a whole will take it very bitterly. They will ask 
what the Government mean by upsetting men’s minds 
and deflecting them from the prosecution of the war 
in order to do not a big but a paltry thing. To put the 
matter plainly, the Government can only justify their action 
during the past month by a big measure and a strong 
measure such as purchase. For it all to end in nothing but 
a scheme for small beer would make them a laughing-stock. 
They dare not tell the world that, when they saw the 
nation forfeiting its claim for industrial efficiency in the 
matter of war material through drink, they recognized 
the evil and tried to stop it, but that in the end they 
could do nothing because they were afraid of the trade. 
What we hope they will have the courage to say is that, 
having found the evil, they are determined to have an 
absolutely free hand in dealing with it. But the only 
way to get a free hand is through State ownership; and 
State ownership means a just and reasonable scheme of 
purchase. Therefore purchase holds the field. 





HOW IT LOOKS TO A GERMAN. 


HERE are plenty of causes of anxiety for English- 
men in the existing situation. We are of course 
far better off at the present moment both in the matter 
of equipment and of trained men than we were at the 
beginning of the war. When the war broke out we had 
a little Army, though not a contemptible one, and half 
that Army—the Territorial portion—was untrained. Now, 
however, not only has the first section of the Terri- 
torial Force had nearly nine months’ training and the 
second over seven months’, but the great bulk of the New 
Army of something over a million and a half of men has 
had six months’ training, and a good portion as much as 
seven or eight months’. Again, if we take such things as 
rifles, guns, ammunition, and clothing, the absolute figures 
compare most favourably with those of August. In spite, 
however, of all this, there is a terrible amount of leeway to 
make up. It may be true that we are better placed than 
we were in August, but still we enlist more men than we 
have rifles for, and we tend to fire off more shells than 
we make. In addition to this, we must face the fact that 
at sea we are still unable to bring the German battle-ficet 
to action. At the same time, the Germans attack our 
merchant shipping, and attack it in a way to which as 
yet we cannot effectively reply. No one has hitherto dis- 
covered any satisfactory means for taking the offensive 
against submarines. Then, too, though here we admit 
that the public is unduly impatient, events seem 
to hang fire in the Dardanelles, and the great 
political results which we hoped from the capture of 
Constantinople are postponed week by week. Finally, 
there is a feeling which preys upon many minds as to the 
almost hopeless task of breaking through the great 
fortified line, for such it now is, which extends from 
Belfort to the sea. Those who do proportion-sums based 
on the losses endured at Neuve Chapelle in gaining a 
couple of miles, and so estimate what the bill in killed 
and wounded would be if the whole German line were 
driven back a hundred miles, sicken at the thought of the 
sacrifice which they calculate would be necessary. That, 
of course, is a very unscientific way of reckoning, for it is 
obvious that if we once got the Germans on the run and 
forced them to take up a new line, our losses during such 
an operation would not be nearly so large as in our last 
great battle, whilst the Germans must almost certainly 
suffer in far greater proportion. Still, taking all such 
matters into consideration, and in spite of the wonderful 
things accomplished by the Russian Army in the Car- 
athians, and in spite, too, of the splendid spirit shown 
all ranks in our Army in Flanders, it would be idle to 
deny that the present period of waiting causes a good deal 
of despondency in the public mind. 
We are not going to attempt to heal this de- 
spondency, though we cannot profess to feel it ourselves, 
by any verbal poultice, or by conventional appeals to our 
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countrymen at home to show a more gallant spirit, and 
so forth. To be quite candid, we are by no means sorry 
to seo men take a very serious view of the war. At 
the same time, we would ask those of our readers who 
feel the weight of anxiety which we have described 
to place themselves in the position of the Germans. 
Let them try to imagine how things must look to a 
German who dares to put off the mask of self-complacency 
which the German people have deliberately worn ever 
since the beginning of the war and to face the facts, the 
whole facts, and nothing but the facts. Surely no nation 
in history ever had a more gloomy, nay, a more terrifying, 
prospect in front of them in spite of one or two apparent 
advantages. It is true that there is little or no fighting going 
on upon German soil, for the woes of Austria-Hungary in 
this respect do not count. It is true, also, that the Germans 
have still a great superiority in equipment, especially 
im ammunition, explosives, guns, and rifles. It is true, 
again, that they have not yet exhausted their supplies of 
men. For the moment, that is, an apparently good case 
ean be made out for the German optimist. If the German 
thinks only of what he sees before his eyes, he has, we 
admit, a fairly good reason for keeping up his spirits. 
What he dare not do, however, is to look on the future. 
Whence is there any hope of succour coming for the 
Germans and the Austrians? If they look seaward, it is 
not there. If they look to the mountain-tops, no flight of 
imagination can give hope that they will bless the feet of 
those who bear good tidings. There is not a potentate, not 
a people in the world who really desire that Germany shall 
win, or who wish to bring them aid, as, for example, so 
large a portion of the people of Italy, of Roumania, and of 
Greece wish to bring aid to the Allies. Germany and Austria 
have no friends beyond the section of German voters whom 
they have mobilized, or think they have mobilized, in the 
United States. This section, however, is very much smaller 
than the boasts of the German Embassy in Washington 
would lead us to believe. 

The very best that an honest German cherishing no 
illusions could venture to say about the position is that 
Germany is like a fortress held by a brave, well-equipped 
garrison, and with an unbreached line of fortifications all 
round it—a fortress which defies the enemy to break 
through at any point. But even if this view of the 
unbreakable line were literally true, it would in reality 
afford very small consolation to the Germans unless they 
could count upon their enemies growing tired and breaking 
off the siege as hopeless of accomplishment. But no German 
who knows the facts and will really face them can possibly 

lieve that the Allies will retire in despair from the work 
which they have taken in hand of reducing the German 
fortress. Germany’s treatment of Belgium and of the 
occupied districts of France, Germany’s piratical policy at 
sea, Germany’s action in Turkey, have so thoroughly 
alarmed the rest of the world, that, however much 
the Allies might secretly wish to give up the great siege, 
they would not dare to do so. They know that if 
Germany is not now beaten thoroughly they will never 
be able to sleep in safety again. If Germany had waged 
this war in the old way, in the way, say, in which the 
Crimean War was fought, the combatants might have 
got tired and gone back to the status quo. There is not 
the slightest possibility of such a conclusion of the present 
struggle. The siege will go on till the bitter end. The 
besiegers must persist even if it is a siege as long as that 
of Troy. Not only are the resources of the Allies much 
greater in men and wealth, but their energies are constantly 
revivified by contact with the outside world. The gates 
of Germany are shut. The gates of France, of Britain, 
and of Russia stand always open to replenishment from 
the rest of the world. But, granted that the besiegers are 
steadfast, there is but one fate for besieged places, however 
strong. If none come to raise the siege from outside— 
and none can come to do that for Germany—they must fall, 
as Zion or as Carthage fell before the armies of Rome, as 
Constantinople yielded to the Turks, or as Paris to the 
Germans. 

As a matter of fact, however, the situation is not nearly 
as favourable to Germany as we have just described it. 
Germany has not got an impregnable line of fortifica- 
tions around her. She cannot defy the world, even for 
a time, behind her existing trenches. It is true that 


the barrier from Belfort to the sea seems unbreakable. 











It is true that the neutral buffer State of Holland and 
Germany’s own sea defences protect her western front, 
while to the east her trenches and her armies bar 
the way to a Russian advance. On the south, how. 
ever, it is a very different story. Germany’s southern 
flank at the moment is protected by the territories of her 
Austrian ally; but how long will Austria be able to rive 
Germany that protection? Can she last a year? Can 
she last six months? Can she last even three months? 
That is the question which the German of our thought 
the German who faces the facts squarely, must ask 
himself. Considering the pressure which the Allies are 
even now exercising upon Austria, pressure which must 
be enormously increased as soon as Constantinople falls, 
as fall it will, no matter what temporary difficulties 
and set-backs we may have in that region, Austria 
cannot “stick it out.” It is only a question of time 
before the Dual Monarchy falls in ruin. We say this 
without counting upon the possibilities of Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Italy taking part im the fray. 
But when once Austria-Hungary falls, either from ex- 
ternal pressure or from internal collapse, the southern 
side of the German fortress will be uncovered and open to 
attack. Then only one course will remain to Germany in 
order to prevent her immediate destruction—to build a new 
set of trench walls from the Swiss frontier to Galicia, from 
the Lake of Constance to Cracow. What does that mean 
translated into the military terms of the present war? 
It means some six hundred miles of new trenches to be 
dug and garrisoned by German troops. It means that 
Germany must call out the last contingents of her man- 
hood, for such a line as we have described will take 
another two milliun men to hold. To put the position, 
then, in the most favourable terms we can for Germany, 
it means that she will have no reserves with which to 
strengthen the lines in Poland and in Flanders upon which 
her enemies will be battering. No doubt the fulfilment of 
this forevast will take time, and a great deal of time; but 
Time has always been the greatest of the Allied Powers. 
To put it in another way, France, Russia, and England 
can afford to wait. Germany cannot. 

It all, then, comes back to this. Germany’s one hope of 
success rests in her enemies growing war-weary and 
raising the siege of Germany because they have failed 
in the quality of steadfastness. On this point we 
have spoken already, and will now only ask three simple 
questions: Does any one seriously suppose that Enyland 
will break off the encounter? Are the people of 
France capable of such folly? Is it conceivable 
that the Russians will throw up the sponge and admit 
that all their sacrifices have been in vain? There is 
no need to spend time in answering such questions as 
these, nor, again, will we set forth any answer to the 
question which we venture to say no honest German dares 
to put to himself: How will things be with Germany this 
time next year ? 





NEUVE CHAPELLE. 


O battle of this war has caused more strangely con- 
flicting rumours and emotions than the battle of 
Neuve Chapelle. After the first brief report of the victory, 
stories began to be told here that it was anything but a 
victory ; that there had been culpable blunders, a failure 
to reach the real objective, and heavy unnecessary losses. 
The next stage in public feeling about the battle was 
reached when undeniable evidence came across the Channel 
of the excellent effect produced in the spirits and confidence 
of our soldiers by the results of the battle. It was a puzzle 
to reconcile the evidence of mistakes and disappointment 
and the evidence as to an improvement in moral; yet such 
a reconciliation is the only possible clue to the real signil- 
cance of the battle. We are not likely to have any official 
guidance beyond the restrained but very interesting 
despatch from Sir John French which was published on 
Thursday. Fortunately this despatch does enable us to 
see that both what was said in dispraise of the manage- 
ment of the battle and what was said about the rise in the 
spirits of the men are only different sides of the shield. 
Both sets of statements were founded on fact. We might 
set forth the import of Sir John French’s despatch in this 
way: After the first attack, which was carried out with 
comparatively little loss and triumphant success, there was 
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adelay. Theenemy should have been pursued when he was 
eitheronthe run orconsiderably confused andunnerved. The 
delay enabled him to bring up reinforcements and prepare 
fresh defences. When our men attempted a further advance 
they found the fire of the German artillery and machine 
guns too hot. The greater part of our losses occurred in 
this second phase. To this extent the battle was a dis- 
appointment. But the fact remains that we are now in 
possession of a tremendously encouraging piece of know- 
ledge. We know that when an overwhelming artillery fire 
has been brought to bear on a position we can make almost 
a certainty of capturing it. We can obliterate the 

hysical features of the place. We can stun and daze 
the defenders who are not killed. We can hold off rein- 
forcements by interposing between them and their friends 
who require help what Sir John French calls “a curtain 
of shrapnel.” Before Neuve Chapelle no man could say 
for certain that an entrenched position could be carried 
with less loss to the attackers than to the defenders. That 
can now be said with something like certainty. It is no 
wonder, then, that the spirits and confidence of our men 
have risen. They look forward to the help of an over- 
whelming artillery fire in future, and they assume that the 
mistakes which prevented Neuve Chapelle from being a 
decisive victory will not be repeated. F'rom this point of 
view Neuve Chapelle is much the most significant battle 
of the war. For while the German supply of guns and 
ammunition is not increasing, our own supply has increased 
greatly. It must increase, however, beyond all limits 
hitherto dreamed of if we are really to make eure of 
applying the lesson learned at Neuve Chapelle. Our 
supply of shells must, as Sir John French says, be “almost 
unlimited.” 

We hope and believe that all the unpleasant rumours 
and innuendoes about Neuve Chapelle have been ended by 
Sir John French’s despatch. It has been published sooner 
after the event than some previous despatches, and for this 
we must express ourgratitude. But we cannot help saying 
once more that the motive of the authorities for withholding, 
either for several weeks or altogether, information that is 
already known to the enemy is quite beyond our compre- 
hension. Sir John French has avowedly not told us all 
the facts, but he has told us enough to set all doubts, 
misuhderstandings, and anxieties at rest. We cannot 
conceive why this should not have been done sooner. A 
great deal of ridiculous and injurious rumour would have 
been prevented. Of course we know that such a despatch 
as Sir John French’s takes time to compile. It cannot be 
fired off at a moment’s notice. Innumerable facts and 
figures have to be collected and collated. But surely it 
would be possible to communicate speedily to the nation 
a brief statement of the Commander-in-Chief’s estimate 
or general impression of the effects of a battle. Sir 
John French’s word would absolutely check all that sort 
of suspense which is based on the uncomfortable convic- 
tion that the truth is being kept back. So long as 
Englishmen at home feel that they are kept in the dark 
unnecessarily, so long will they fail to put forth the 
highest effort of which they are capable. For Englishmen 
are built in such a way that their effort is always to be 
measured by the degree of their knowledge about the kind 
of effort required. Of course everything that can possibly 
be kept secret from the enemy should be kept secret by 
the strictest rules, the most stringent censorship, and the 
steruest penalties. Our plea for light concerns only facts 
which are necessarily already in possession of the enemy. 

We shall now try briefly to summarize the narrative of 
Neuve Chapelle. At the end of February Sir John French 
decided that an offensive movement must be undertaken. 
His reasons were that the line in front of him was 
weakening, that the French advance in the Champagne 
called for indirect support, and chiefly that after the 
winter the men in the trenches needed to be cheered up by 
gaining ground. The importance of the last reason is not 
easily exaggerated. Every officer who has led troops in 
action knows that men who have lain long under a heavy 
fire are less easily moved than men who have only rested 
between rushes or have not lain down at all. And this 

applies on a far larger scale to troops who have remained 
on the same ground for several months. With the drying of 
the land the men would naturally say: ‘‘ Now is the time 
for an advance.” But if the advance were delayed without 
apparent reason the psychological tendency to prefer 








holding on to going forward would become more pro- 
nounced than ever. Sir John French knew that this 
tendency, which affects all troops—though we venture to 
say that it affects our own less than any in the world— 
must be dispelled in justice to the men themselves. He 
chose a moment for an advance when the movement would 
be not only possible but popular. The point of attack 
was a ridge on the left of the German position that runs 
from Lille towards the plain of the Lys. The village of 
Neuve Chapelle is on this ridge. The attack began on 
March 10th. On the right of the British infantry belong- 
ing to the lst Army were two Indian brigades. The 
2nd Army and the General Reserve were in support. 
The advance was more rapid on our right, and the Indians 
were the first into Neuve Chapelle. On our left the wire 
entanglements were insufficiently destroyed by our 
artillery. Artillery, as we see, in this kind of warfare 
smoothes away all difficulties; where the artillery pre- 
paration is inadequate an advance becomes impossible. 
In three hours, however, Neuve Chapelle was held by us. 
Between the village and the Germans, who were now dis- 
posed north and east of it, an impenetrable screen of 
shrapnel poured down. Moreover, our airmen simul- 
taneously raided German railways and stations behind the 
German positions. So far everything had progressed 
splendidly. But it was difficult to re-form the troops, 
which had been “greatly disorganized” by the violence 
of their attack and by passing through the German 
trenches and the streets and houses of the village. The 
German fire had also broken the telephonic communica- 
tions with our artillery. The delay lasted for more than 
three hours. “Iam of opinion,” says Sir John French, 
“that this delay would not have occurred had the clearly 
expressed order of the General Officer Commanding Ist 
Army been more carefully observed. The difficulties above 
enumerated might have been overcome at an earlier period 
of the day if the General Officer Commanding 4th Corps 
had been able to bring his reserve brigades more _— 
into action.” How far the enemy’s defence had been 
shattered for the time being is proved by the fact that one 
British brigade re-formed in the open without having a 
single shot fired atit. When the advance was renewed in 
the afternoon of March 10th it was too late; the German 
machine guns in particular held excellent positions. 

On March llth the Germans were reinforced, and it 
was not possible for the British troops to do more than 
hold their own and strengthen the positions won. A 
further advance would no doubt have been possible if mist 
had not made aerial reconnaissance impossible and if the 
telephone-wires had not been cut the day before. Sir John 
French says: ‘‘ Even when our troops which were pressing 
forward occupied a house here and there it was not possible 
to stop our artillery fire, and the infantry had to be with- 
drawn.” Nothing is more disheartening to soldiers than 
to know that their own guns are firing on them. On 
March 12th there was again a mist which hampered 
artillery action. The 4th Corps and the Indian Corps 
seized positions in front of them, but in the circumstances 
could not hold them. On this day the German counter- 
attacks were very violent, but Sir John French remarks on 
the ease with which they were repulsed. Then came the 
order not to attempt further advances unless favourable 
conditions suddenly presented themselves. Sir John 
French says: “As most of the objects for which the 
operations had been undertaken had been attained, and 
as there were reasons why I considered it inadvisable 
to continue the attack at that time, I directed Sir 
Douglas Haig on the night of the 12th to hold and 
consolidate the ground which had been gained by the 
4th and Indian Corps, and to suspend further offensive 
operations for the present.” The cavalry had been held 
in readiness in case a favourable opportunity for using 
it occurred. In the opinion of the General command- 
ing the 4th Corps, however, there was no such oppor- 
tunity,and the cavalry was withdrawn. In the threedays’ 
fighting our losses were nearly 13,000. The German losses 
have been estimated at about 18,000, including nearly 
1,700 prisoners. We learn from the despatch for the first 
time that 23 British officers and 1,728 men are returned 
as missing. 

Sir Douglas Haig, in command of the Ist Army, has 
increased the already high esteem in which he isheld. He 
has imagination, resource, coolness—all the qualities of a 
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great military leader. Whatever tactical mistakes were 
committed were clearly not his. And he led men worthy 
of his leadership. Sir John French once more speaks of 
the magnificent gallantry of all ranks. To sum up. There 
were some misfortunes and some mistakes. Better luck 
and better management should prevent the recurrence of 
both. Then the guns will be free to do their work. Neuve 
Chapelle was a victory. We have every confidence that at 
the next attempt we shall win a decisive victory. Mean- 
while it is plain that not a syllable of exaggeration has been 
uttered in this country about the support that can be given to 
the Army by a full supply of munitions. Ultimate success is 
being prepared in the factories as much as in the trenches. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF WAR INDUSTRIES. 


HE announcement made in the House of Commons 
on Thursday of the names of the Committee 
which the Government have constituted to co-ordinate 
the organization of war industries gives hope that at 
last this most serious of problems is to be dealt with 
on consistent lines. Hitherto no such attempt as that 
mow announced has been made. Each Department of 
Government has proceeded upon its own lines, trying to 
do the best it can for itself. No blame attaches to the 
Departments in question for so acting, for, failing some 
central controlling body, a Department has no other guide 
than its own necessities. In the same way private firms 
have, with equally good reason, been looking at industrial 
problems from their own point of view. They could not 
do otherwise. The result has been not only overlapping of 
effort, but often a mutually injurious competition, Govern- 
ment Departments competing against one another and 
against private firms. To get rid of this economic anarchy, 
as the Socialists would call it, is by no means an easy 
matter, and in time of peace the task would be hopeless. 
For wrapped up in this so-called anarchy is an endless 
succession of individual interests, most of them represented 
by persons who are not in the least inclined to sacrifice 
themselves for some alleged public good. In time of war 
the situation is altered, because to every one the appeal of 
national necessity can be made, and from most people that 
appeal will meet witha ready response. Thus a reorganiza- 
tion which in peace time would be absolutely impossible 
im war becomes, at any rate on the moral side, quite 
feasible. The material difficulties remain, and it is for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Committee to show how these 
ean be overcome. No one expects that a perfect 
organization can be knocked together in a few days or a 
few weeks. All that we are justified in hoping for is that 
the organization of our war industries can be so improved 
as very greatly to expedite the output of war munitions of 
every kind. 

The first of the problems with which the new Committee 
will have to deal is a comparatively simple one. It is the 
ascertainment of the facilities for production in the 
different factories, and the utilization of those factories 
which best lend themselves to the purpose in view. Why 
this was not done months ago nobody has ever explained. 
Most of the information required ought to have been at 
the disposal of the Government through the factory 
inspectors, and their knowledge if necessary could have 
been supplemented by special inquiries. However, there 
is nO use in crying over spilt milk. The main point now is 
to get ahead, and the other difficulties which remain to be 
overcome are far more serious. Prominent among these is 
the question of what may be called the re-allocation of 
labour. There are an enormous number of men and women 
now engaged upon tasks which might perfectly well be 
suspended during war time, so as to enable the persons 
performing these tasks to be employed in the production of 
munitions of war. The difficulty is to get in touch with 
these possible war workers. For this purpose alone, if for 
no other, it will be necessary to supplement the Central 
Committee now established by a number of Local Com- 
mittees, who can get in closer touch both with persons and 
with things. In turn, the Local Committees will have 
to rely upon individual enthusiasm and initiative. A 
general appeal addressed both to employers and to 


employed throughout the country would doubtless bring 
voluntary offers of service, and these the Local Committees 
would have to sift. 


So far we have only dealt with the problem of diverting 








to war production both factories and workpeople now 
engaged in producing things not essential to the countr 
in time of war. But it is not necessary merely to get the 
buildings and the machinery and the people. In addition 
it is imperative to utilize these agencies of production to 
their fullest extent. At present even those factories already 
engaged in the production of war material are not, so it is 
stated, doing nearly all the work of which they are 
capable. Here acute controversy has already arisen both as 
regards Trade Union regulations and as regards the alleged 
personal slackness of a number of workpeople. Doubtless 
there has been exaggeration on both points. But there 
remains the admitted fact that Trade Union regulations 
directed towards the limitation of output are still in 
many places in operation, and further it is admitted that 
many workpeople are now encouraged by their extra rate of 
earnings to work for fewer hours per week. As regards 
the first point, there has been a doffnite promise given by 
Trade Union leaders that if the Government intervened 
to regulate employers’ profits the Trade Unions would 
suspend their rules for restricting output. If that under. 
taking is loyally adhered to, there will at once be a 
great gain. It is a more difficult matter to deal with 
the individual workman who “slacks” over part of the 
week because he can earn in four days enough to 
satisfy his wants for seven. In peace time every man is 
entitled to act on this principle. It represents a perfectly 
sane view of life. But in time of war, when all men who 
put on the King’s uniform are expected to sacrifice them- 
selves up to any limit for the sake of their country, there 
is clearly a moral obligation upon industrial workers to 
regulate their industry, not by their standard of living, but 
by their standard of strength. But the question is one 
which can only be dealt with by moral forces. The experi- 
ence of the world proves that it is impossible to compel 
people to do more work than they are willing to do. 
Slavery is always uneconomic as compared with free 
labour. It may, however, be pointed out that there are 
enormous possibilities of developing among industrial 
workers something of the soldier spirit. In this connexion 
the country owes a great debt of gratitude to Lord Derby 
for having been the first to apply military organization to 
the work of dock labourers. Already the mere fact of 
putting dockers into uniform in Liverpool appears to 
have instilled in them a new pride. They march to 
their work shaven and well brushed, and they are careful 
when at work to take off their uniforms so as to keep 
them smart for parade purposes. These little indica- 
tions are very encouraging, for they illustrate the possi- 
bility of bringing the enthusiasm of the soldier, temporarily 
at any rate, to the discharge of the rather uninspiring work 
of the docker. 

But there are further possibilities in the direction of 
the scientific organization of industry which have not 
yet been in the least realized on this side of the Atlantic, 
though a good deal has already been done in the United 
States. In particular, we wish again to direct attention to 
the very remarkable book published rather more that a year 
ago on the Principles of Scientific Management, by Mr. 
Frederick Winslow Taylor (Harper and Brothers, 5s.). The 
essence of the principles which Mr. Taylor expounds is the 
discovery of a proper relation between the intervals of rest 
and work in each particular occupation. To this end, in 
any particular business skilled foremen are employed whose 
duty it is to watch the workers, and constantly to make 
experiments to see whether the workers’ output cannot be 
improved either by reducing the hours of labour per day or 
by increasing the number of intervals allowed for rest. 
Some of the results achieved are most remarkable. For 
example, a gang of workmen were employed in loading pig- 
iron on to railway trucks. Their average rate per day was 
twelve and a half tons, but by carefully testing their 
strength, and insisting upon their resting for sv many 
minutes out of each hour, this output was increased 
throughout the gang to the extraordinary amount of forty- 
seven and a half tons. Another striking case is that of 
girls employed in examining the steel balls for use in ball- 
bearings for bicycles. When Mr. Taylor started his exper!- 
ments these girls were working ten and a half hours pet 
day, with a Saturday half-holiday. He began by cutting 
down the hours progressively to eight and a half per day, 
the pay remaining the same for the shorter day. The 
output of work increased instead of diminishing. He then 
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went further and insisted on the girls resting regularly 
for a portion of each hour, with the result that there 
was at once a tremendous increase of output, while the 
enjoyed a more comfortable working day. Similar 
riments were made with bricklaying and with a 
number of other simple manual operations. They all go 
to prove, first, that under normal conditions a long working 
day is uneconomical, and secondly, that during the working 
day there must be constant intervals of rest. 

A further book dealing with the same subject, called A 
Primer of Scientific Management, has since been written 
by Mr. Gilbreth (Constable and Co., 4s.). Both these 
books merit careful study. They indicate the enormous 
possibilities which may be realized by the scientific 
organization of labour. Possibly the question would 
have been actively taken up in England by private 
employers but for the undoubted difficulty of introducing 
any such revolutionary change in face of Trade Union 
opposition. If, as we may now hope, Trade Union methods 
are to be suspended during the war, the Government will 
have a magnificent opportunity of demonstrating how the 
muscles of the working man can be made more profitable 
both to his country and to himself. 


girls 
expe 





THE HOME GUARDS FUND. 


JE desire to thank our readers most heartily for the 

very kind way in which they have responded 

to our appeal to make up our Fund before it closes on 

May Ist to £3,000. We have already this week got 
close to our goal, and hope next week to pass it. 

As a proof that we were not using the language of 
exaggeration when last week we praised the work of the 
Central Association of Volunteer ‘Training Corps, we desire 
to put before our readers a letter which the Hon. 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. Percy Harris, has 
received from Sir Henry Sclater, the Adjutant-General of 
the Forces :— 

“War Orrics, 
12th April, 1916, 
Dear Mr. Hargis, 

Iam writing to acknowledge your letter of 12th April and the 
receipt of the set of papers and forms issued from the Central 
Association. 

I would take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of 
the work which you and the Central Association are doing in 
organizing the Volunteer movement in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the War Office. 

In taking over this work the Association has not only consider- 
ably lightened the burdens of the War Office, but, I feel sure, it 
is proving a valuable ally to our recruiting organization. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. Scrarsr, 
Adjt.-General of the Forces.” 


It is to be hoped that this letter will make people realize 
that the War Office now take the Volunteer movement 
quite seriously, and acknowledge the fine work done 
by the Association. The War Office have nothing 
to complain of as regards the loyalty of Lord Desborough 
and the officers of the Central Association, to whom 
they have delegated the duty of superintending and 
controlling the Volunteer Corps throughout the country. 
The Central Association have acted always in the true 
military spirit of obedience and loyal co-operation, and 
have won as their reward the confidence und respect of the 
military authorities. 








THE POPE AND THE WAR. 

\ E feel a good deal of sympathy with the Roman 

Catholic correspondent who has written to us about 
the neutrality of the Pope. Here in this war is the widest- 
ranging question of morals which has ever been placed before 
the world. The answer to it must affect the civilization of all 
countries, for the question touches every principle of honour, 
truth, and justice in the international relations of men. The 


result of the war may prove that motives which we bad 
supposed to be secured by Christianity are after all to be of 
little account in directing human actions. That is the situa- 
tion stated without exaggeration. And in the world in which 
this gigantic crisis is about to be decided there is a spiritual 
Power which claims infallibility in any judgment it may 
choose to deliver ex cathedra on matters of faith or morals, 








We say nothing about faith, but surely if ever there were a 
plain occasion for moral direction and moral judgment this 
war provides one, If a visitor from another planet suddenly 
appeared in our midst and were told that such was the 
crisis which occupied the thoughts of all men, and such 
the power of infallible guidance claimed by the spiritual 
head of a great Church, he would say that there must 
necesarily be some relation and some contact between these 
two signal facts, The Pope, he would say, could not con- 
ceivably let the crisis pass without pointing out that one 
side or the other was fighting for an evil cause and trying 
to realize immoral ambitions to the detriment of Christen- 
dom. The stranger would not, of course, presume that 
Britain was right and Germany was wrong. He would want 
to hear the arguments of both sides. But he would certainly 
declare that the Pope, occupying the position he does and 
claiming the powers he does, could not possibly look on without 
uttering a censure or an admonition one way or the other. 
The claims of the Pope, be would reflect, could not survive the 
failure to meet such a test. 

We have stated the case very baldly as it might present itself 
to a stranger who knew nothing of the difficulties which 
trouble the Pope, and nothing of the reservations and techni- 
calities which surround the doctrine of Papal infallibility. We 
might suggest, however, that even our Roman Catholic corre- 
spondent, whose letter we print elsewhere, assumes a wider 
doctrine of infallibility than has actually been asserted by the 
Vatican, The Pope does not claim, so far as we know, “ the 
gift of infallibility in all matters of faith and morals.” That, 
no doubt, is the common idea about the nature of Papal 
infallibility ; but the claim, properly understood, is, we believe, 
somewhat narrower. The definition of infallibility was not 
drawn up till 1870. Infallibility, within the scope of the 
definition agreed upon, had previously been attributed to the 
Pope, but had not been dogmatically asserted. In 1870 the 
Vatican Council made this announcement: “ We teach and 
define as a divinely revealed dogma, that the Roman Pontiff, 
when he speaks ex cathedra—i.e., when, in his character as 
Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, and in virtue of 
his supreme apostolic authority, he lays down that a 
certain doctrine concerning faith or morals is binding 
upon the universal Church—possesses by the Divine assist- 
ance which was promised to him in the person of the 
blessed Saint Peter, that same infallibility with which the 
Divine Redeemer thought fit to endow His Church, to define 
its doctrine with regard to faith and’ morals; and con- 
sequently that these definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
irreformable in themselves, and not in consequence of the 
consent of the Church.” The Pope, as we understand the 
words, is deemed infallible not in any chance utterance (even 
though the subject of such an utterance be faith or morals), 
but in any utterance in which he solemnly speaks as the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Papal infallibility is, in fine, 
indistinguishable from the infallibility of the Church. But it 
will be asked: When does the Pope speak ex cathedra? When 
does he claim infallibility ? Not all Roman Catholics answer 
that question in the same way. Some say that whenever the 
Pope makes a statement as head of the Church the doctrine of 
infallibility necessarily attaches to it. But the majority, we 
believe, contend that infallibility is involved only when the 
Pope makes an explicit assertion of infallibility—when he 
places an obligation of faith or conduct on the Church dis- 
loyalty to which would be punished by exclusion. Cardinal 
Newman accepted the latter view of infallibility, which he 
set forth in his celebrated letter to the Duke of Norfolk. As 
a matter of fact, he was opposed to the policy of defining 
infallibility in 1870, and called the Cardinals who pressed on 
the policy an insolent and aggressive faction. But when 
infallibility had been defined he did not dissent from the 
definition. We need not go further into the nature of infalli- 
bility, but so much must be said lest we be accused of using 
the term in a loose and vulgar sense. 

When all has been admitted, however, we cannot help feeling 
much sympathy, as we said at the beginning, with those who 
complain that the absence of any moral judgment from the 
Pope on the events of the war is a disturbing fact. We do 
not wonder that some Roman Catholics—and we dare say 
very many—are rendered uneasy by the Pope’s silence, and 
are perhaps acutely distressed by it. If the Pope does not 
speak in this crisis of the history of the world, will a Papal 
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pronouncement on morals ever seem worth while again? 
Innocent Roman Catholics of Belgium have been outraged 
and pillaged and killed. Their best-known Cardinal has been 
arrested and insulted because he dared to say what he sincerely 
believed was the truth. Are such things really to go un- 
challenged? We do not forget that since our correspondent 
wrote his letter the Pope has said something on the 
war. He has declared his earnest desire for peace to a 
German-American journalist, Mr. K. H. von Wiegand, who 
is the Berlin correspondent of the New York World. But it 
is not surprising that the statement has been interpreted as 
an intervention on behalf of Germany, since it seems to 
suggest that the United States should cease sending munitions 
to the Allies. Here is the statement :— 

“Send the American people and the American Press through 
your paper my ings and my blessing, and convey to them my 
one m that it work unceasingly and disinterestedly for 
—* end that this terrible carnage and its attendant 

rs and miseries may soon cease. Through this your country 
and your Press will be rendering a service to God, to the world 
and to humanity, the thought and memory of which will live 
through the to come. If your country avoids everything 
that might this struggle of nations against nations, in 
which the blood of hundreds of thousands is being shed and 
misery untold is being inflicted, then can America by its greatness 
and its influence contribute much towards a rapid ending of this 
terrible war. Pray and work untiringly, unceasingly, and unitedly 
for peace. This is my Easter message to America.” 
Of course the phrase about avoiding “everything that might 
prolong this struggle” may bear some other interpretation 
than the obvious one, but it is quite natural that Germans 
should take it as referring to the supply of American muni- 
tions. In conversation with Mr. von Wiegand the Pope 
said -— 

“TI place my entire hopes for an early upon the American 

people and upon the influence and power it bas in the entire world. 
Just and impartial, and at all times neutral in its attitude and 
efforts to bring the war to an end, America, when the favourable 
moment comes for the initial step for a peace suggestion, may be 
certain of the utmost support of the Holy See. I have already let 
your President know through one of his highest friends.” 
These words seem to promise that an American peace policy 
would be unreservedly adopted as the Papal policy whatever 
the proposals might be. But we ought not perhaps to press 
the Pope’s words too far, for he probably only meant to 
declare his passionate desire for peace—a desire which we 
shall all respect, and which comes most appropriately and 
naturally from the head of the Roman Church. The point, 
however, that concerns us now is that from first to last the 
Pope’s message to America contains no moral censure or 
jedgment. If there is censure at all, it applies equally to all 
the nations who have entered upon an unbrotherly war. If 
the Pope thinks that Germany has sinned in breaking her 
solemn pledge to protect Belgium, he does not say so. If he 
thinks that she has sinned in delivering up Belgium to 
military execution, he does not say so. If he thinks that she 
bas sinned in breaking nearly all the Hague Regulations, he 
does not say so. If he thinks that she has sinned in killing 
non-combatants on the high seas, he does not say so. If he 
thinks that she has sinned in killing innocent hostages in 
Belgium, again he does not say so. 

We fear, in short, that the Pope’s message to America will 
do nothing to relieve the uneasiness of those who fee) with our 
correspondent. Our correspondent implies that the Pope dis- 
regards his duty to condemn immoral conduct because one of 
the chief sinners against morality is Roman Catholic Austria 
—the eldest child of the Roman Church. We shall not con- 
elude that that is the operative motive of the Pope. We 
do not know. We can imagine that the Pope considers 
bis duty to be the maintenance of what he conceives 
as a “strict neutrality,” just as President Wilson thinks 
his duty lies in what he calls a strict neutrality. For our 
part, we are sure that, however right the Pope may fancy 
his motives to be, a neutrality which is complaisant 
towards open crime is an altogether wrong and impossible 
eonception of neutrality. Let us make every allowance for 
the Pope’s difficulties in preserving the solidarity of his 
Church, and every allowance for the most rigid and narrow 
interpretation of infallibility that is permissible, and we still 
feel that the tremendous Papal claim cannot escape being 
brought to a very simple test. The claim of infallibility con- 
stitutes the Papacy a grand interpreter of civilization. But 
the Pope, when challenged by facts, places the onus of 








interpretation not on himself but on the United States. If i¢ 
be said that the need to preserve his Church in union is hig 
paramount duty, then we can only answer that politics ar 
forced above religion, and that the doctrine of infallibility 
fails to satisfy the very simple test. We fear—but here we 
write quite frankly as not belonging to the Roman Com. 
munion—that infallibility cannot of its nature, and never 
could, survive such tests as are now brought to bear upon it, 
It is a great superhuman pretension, which is found to be 
illogical and unworkable in a vortex of human suffering pro. 
duced by intricate international politics. The test of eventg 
is too severe for it. We cannot see any other outcome than 
that many Roman Catholics should sadly recognize that 
technical or metaphysical explanations of infallibility after al} 
avail nothing, and that Nemesis waite on all human claims 
which are pitched extravagantly high. 





LOQUACITY. 

S loquacity an inborn quality or is it acquired? We are 
inclined to think that talkative women are born with an 
irrepressible tendency to talk, but that in men a“ determination 
of words to the mouth” is sometimes merely the result of 
environment. The greater number of talkative women beiong 
to one single type, but talkative men belong to a hundred 
different ones. There can be no doubt that taciturnity was 
considered at one time to be something of a virtue, especially 
in women. To be sparing in words was a side-aim of the 
ascetic ideal. Talking was regulated in all monasteries and 
nunneries, and ideals change slowly. Indeed, until quite lately 
much talking was not considered to become a woman. All 
sorts of rough old jokes testify to the fact that silent women 
were admired. Children were to be seen and not heard, and 
women were to be heard less than men. We wonder why this 
notion about the virtue of silence lasted longer in the case of 
women than men; in fact, why it has never wholly died out. 
Is it because women gossip? They do not gossip more than 
men, or if they do it is only because they have more time to do 
it. Their talk taken in quantity must lack some agreeable 
quality which is found in the talk of men. Is it perhaps less 
varied? Is there any truth in the rooted idea that a talkative 
woman is inclined to nag? We think there may be. All women 
who talk much are detailed talkers, and inclined to be reitera- 
tive. Their talk tends to narrative and to contention. When 
they bore their listeners it is by detail or by contradiction. 

When men bore their listeners it is by egotism. 

But there are plenty of valuable and even ceaseless talkers 
of both sexes who never bore their listeners at all. The long 
string of ill-arranged detail which a dull talkative woman will 
pour forth may be well-nigh unendurable to her listener; but 
give her a keen sense of humour and some measure of the 
dramatic sense, and she may be the most entertaining person 
in the world, especially if she bas the good sense to avoid ill- 
nature and to regulate her gift for mimicry. The odd thing 
is that she and her dull sister have something in common, 
though the talk of the one may be sparkling and the talk of 
the other indescribably flat. They set about talking on the 
same plan. The talk of these entertaining women holds an 
audience even now, when long conversational mmings are 
allowed to few; but to hold is not precisely the same thing 
as to charm. The really charming woman does not talk so 
very much. Flirtation is quenched by soliloquy, and though 
age and circumstance constantly banish that element from 
conversation, it probably lies at the root of the fact that 
women are most charming in crisp talk or as listeners. They 
excel in perception and in the expression of intuition. Any 
man can be logical, but few men have the synrpathy or the in- 
sight of a quiet intelligent woman. Nevertheless, the loquacious 
woman often appears to cast a wider spell, always believes 
herself pleasing, and has the success which comes of assur- 
ance. Yet people go away and speak against the talkative 
woman. It is difficult to say why. The humonr of a 
humorous woman is, as a rule, exceedingly delectable; but 
when we get it through the medium of a douche of talk we do 
not altogether like it. 

So far we have been speaking of clever loquacious rather 
than of able loquacions women. Not many able women are 
loquacious. For one thing, able women are as a rule 
inveterate learners. They want to pick the brains of those 








they are with. Oral teaching suits them. They enjoy the 
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double interest of their interlocutor’s personality and his 
or her words. No one can ask questions with as much 
trenchancy and as little offence as an able woman. On the 
other hand, there are able women to be found among the 
exceedingly talkative, and it is they who are for the most part 
contentious. Those who are accustomed to meet such women 
upon committees will, we feel sure, agree with us. An able 
and educated woman is not in the least less capable of 
reasoned argument than a man, but if she is loquacious she 
presses home her points rather differently. She sees the 
moral side of every situation. It is part of her natural equip- 
ment for the training of the young. People who stand upon 
moral ground stand very firmly indeed. They think, and 
think rightly, that they have something besides argument to 
back them. They have sometimes almost a sense of inspira- 
tion, and they determine to make their hearers “ mind,” as we 
say about children. But when the hearers of the able 
talkative woman are not children at all, but middle-aged women 
and men, they do not like being made to “ mind,” though (and 
here we shall again, we think, have the support of the 
majority of members of mixed committees) they are frequently 
made to do so, and that to the public advantage. But they 
do not like the great talker who overruled them for their 
good. If they say something about “naggers” when they 
get home, itis very unfair and ungrateful of them; but the 
feminine portion of the audience will be very apt to do it. 

According to many novelists, a noticeable habit of silence 
often accompanies great beauty. We are inclined to think 
that this is true. Is this one reason for the old-world admira- 
tion for silence? Beauty is not often found with stupidity, 
but it does very often exist without vivacity, especially in men. 
This, we suppose, is why ugly men are sometimes credited 
with a fascination for the opposite sex. They are so often 
lively. There is frequently something of calm about physical 
beauty not consonant with eagerness, gaiety, or fervour. 
Again, good-looking people tend to be self-conscious, and 
are perhaps more often shy than is suspected. 

The great majority of loquacious men are loquacious from 
sheer eagerness, and neither humour nor contention necessarily 
bears much part in the stream of their talk, though either 
may well be there. The quality of inconsequence is absent 
from it—the quality which makes the talk of a clever woman 
so witty and the talk of a stupid one so idiotic. The taik 
of a talkative man is often enthralling, not very often 
surprising. If both elements are to be found in the stream, 
then to listen to it is perhaps the most interesting of 
sedentary occupations—better than reading, better even than 
talking oneself. It is, of course, true that the voluble egotist 
among men is almost as great a bore as Mrs. Nickleby 
among women. He never knows it, because he can always 
get some woman to listen to him, whereas a feminine 
egotistic talker can get no one at all. She leads a miser- 
able life seeking who will hear her. To do them justice, 
however, the greater number of loquacious men are not 
egotists at all. Keats feared he should die before his pen 
could unburden his “teeming brain.” A great talker is often 
in the same position. About half these eager speakers take 
notice of what is said to them. There are many great talkers 
who do not quash their interlocutors. Their talk seems to be 
suggested by the man they are talking to, consequently he is 
not aware that he has not had his full share of time. 

We all make mental pictures of the great men of the past, 
and it has often occurred to the present writer to wonder 
which of them were great talkers and which were silent. It 
is not easy to judge by a man’s writings. Take the greatest 
man of all—was Shakespeare a great talker? In the fancy 
of the writer, he talked eagerly and at length. Genius is not 
often taciturn. Not many great men would seem to have 
been noticeably silent, but there is, of course, a mean between 
loquacity and taciturnity. There are also intermittent talkers 
who have periods of overwhelming loquacity and periods of 
gloomy silence. These latter are men of moods; and though 
men of moods have occasionally more fascination than those of 
more even disposition, they are as a rule capricious and not 
popular. Often the intermittent talker has the faults of both 
the loquacious and the taciturn. When he wants to talk he 
listens to no one else, and when he wants to be silent he does 
not listen either. A perfectly just-minded conversationalist 
will never take more than his share of the time at the disposal 
of the company, but just-minded persons are sometimes dull. 








A man of real conversational talent will take all the time he 
wants, and leave his hearers satisfied with the moments he 
has left to them. A woman who is a really good talker will 
leave her hearers conscious that she has not said a great deal, 
wishing she had said more, and determined to give her another 
opportunity to have her say out. 





SOME REFLECTIONS OF AN ALIEN ENEMY. 
THE CONTRADICTION BETWEEN BEING AND FEELING 
AN ENGLISHMAN, 

By a OzEcH. 

Af having lived in England long enough to have 

practically forgotten my Czech origin and to bave 
come to feel to all intents and purposes an Englishman, it is 
not surprising that the term “alien enemy” did not at once 
seem to concern me personally. In the interval between the 
declaration of war on Austria and the already existing state 
of war with Germany, it scarcely occurred to me to view the 
position of German subjects as a mere forecast of my own 
possibly imminent fate. To what extent I instinctively 
identified myself with the cause of England (incidentally, 
after all, though not explicitly, the cause of my own nation) 
may be seen from the fact that, at first, I felt even less lenient 
to German subjects than Englishmen themselves. 

The fact that I myself was taken for a spy even before my 
becoming legally an alien enemy ought to have’ struck me as a 
piece of poetic justice: he who digs a pit for another should 
himself fall in it! But now I felt violently indignant. Could 
not the slightly intoxicated fellow who misconstrued the 
preoccupation involved in my leisurely act of making a 
cigarette, punctuated by a few dreamy glances at the beautiful 
valley stretching away to the right of the high road, into an 
act of sketching a plan of some unknown strategical import- 
ance—could he not see that a spy could never find a home in 
my body, however foreign its appearance? However, back to 
the police station of the town I had just left behind, on my 
return home a few miles away, I had to go. And on the whole, 
who knows ? but for this incident, my feeling too much of an 
Englishman might have made me entirely overlook the necessity 
for registering myself. 

Certainly the consequences of an apparent attempt at 
evading registration would have been the shortest way—if 
we confine ourselves, that is, to the purely theoretical aspect 
of the matter—of curing me of the undue excess of my 
English sympathies. Nevertheless, the spirit of the war took 
care to give the shock of my being taken for a spy a more 
enduring form. If this war is to establish duly the principle 
of nationality, I must be made to realize that to feel am 
Englishman is one thing and to be one quite another. The 
five miles limit involved no change in my mode of life, seeing 
that for years I have been living almost the life of a recluse. 
Accordingly, the decree went forth that alien enemies must be 
rounded up! And that this is, indeed, just as efficient as, though 
somewhat more roundabout than, the originally suggested way 
of making an alien enemy I had an ample opportunity to 
realize, subjectively and objectively, during my internment. 
The only reason that I still manage to keep alive my English 
sympathies must be sought apparently in the fact that I was 
released somewhat too soon. 

Not that the treatment was worse than could be expected 
in the circumstances. In any case, as regards physical 
comfort, even the worst possible alien enemy camp would 
have seemed like heaven to the rank-and-file in the trenches. 
No, the process of gradual cooling of the original exuberant 
enthusiasm for England would not have been arrested even 
though we—speuking of those sharing my sentiments—had 
been lodged and fed in a first-class hotel. After all, even the 
best treatment could not have effaced the real import of our 
simply being there: we smarted under the consciousness that 
our honesty, the greatest treasure of a self-respecting man, 
was in question. The fact of having been suddenly snatched 
away from our homes and their sweet ties, their labours and 
rewards, at a moment’s notice (in some cases handcuffed !), 
and for an apparently quite indefinite period, without any 
further reason except that of not having been born in England, 
presented itself to us in the light of a monstrous injustice. 
The never-ending question was: Here we are by England's 
Might, but by what Right? And after having fully sided 
with England primarily on account of her stand against 
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the German doctrine of Might being the only Right, what 
wonder that our directly personal experience of the utterly 
crushing import of this doctrine at her hands was becoming 
too great a strain on our loyal attitude to her? As is well 
known, unrequited love begets hatred; and we, most of us, 
were sincerely attached to England, our second Motherland. 

What I most regret baving lost is my previous unawareness 
of there being any difference between me and Englishmen. 
In saying we, I used to mean we English people; somehow or 
other I find myself now compelled to distinguish between me, 
a foreigner, and you, English people. Quite proper that it 
should be so; yet at the same time I feel as though I had 
lost my birthright. The disappearance of my instinctive 
sense of identity with my fellow-men, quite irrespective of 
their nationality, fills me with sadness. An invisible, yet for 
all that quite tangible, barrier seems to have arisen around 
me. I shrink from meeting you lest I be taken fora spy! 
Occasionally my thoughts flit back to what Iam now at last 
compelled to acknowledge as my own country; to that charm- 
ing valley in far-away Moravia, the scene of my childish 
woes and joys. There at least no one could cast in my teeth 
the fact of not having been born there—a reproach so easily 
made by people who, just because they never had to leave 
their own country, remain unaware of the pang of pain they 
are thoughtlessly, but none the less cruelly, inflicting on those 
who, like myself, can only vainly sigh for their lost home. 
Only sigh: for, after having finally settled in a foreign—if 
foreign it needs must be—country; after having adopted its 
eustoms, formed a heartfelt union with one of its daughters, 
learned even to think in its tongue, and done one’s best to 
deserve the right of living and dying there—how can one 
really think of returning, as it is put, home? This returning 
would amount to going into exile! Yet, alas! the country one 
has come to love even deeper than the country of one’s child- 
hood insists on remaining only a step-motherland. 

Yes, home, sweet home; but—where is my home P 

Francis SEDLAK. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
NATIONAL CONCENTRATION. 
[To ruz Epiron or tux “Srxecrator.”’} 

§1n,—I was reading your article on “ National Concentration” 
as I motored to Rouen from General Headquarters after 
holding for eight days services for our troops along the battle 
line. I have held some forty services in all, each service often 
being attended by as many as four thousand men, and have 
had the opportunity of seeing at close quarters the men as 
they came out of the trenches. Thirty came to be confirmed 
with the mud of the trenches still caking their puttees. I have 
also conversed with nearly every General in the field, from the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose guest I was, to the Brigadier- 
Generals, whose headquarters were naturally very much nearer 
the firing line. I mention this to give force to what I am 
going to say, and that is that we shall never bring this war to 
an end without a more complete national concentration upon it. 

Every day, when there is practically nothing going on, two 
hundred are killed and wounded. I stood at one of the 
clearing hospitals receiving the daily toll one afternoon. In 
all outpost warfare there must be some daily casualties, but 
it is the opinion of every General at the front that this daily 
waste of life is caused by want of concentration on the part 
of the nation. If the batteries had unstinted supply of 
ammunition, they could keep down the enemies’ fire and save 
the lives of hundreds of our men. Moreover, no advance is 
possible through the network of trenches, barbed wire, and 
machine guns until all this has been blown away by artillery 
fire before the infantry advance. Any one who could look at 
the battle line as photographed from an aeroplane would see 
this in a moment. The whole mind of the nation must be 
eoncentrated on this one problem now. If drink is in the 
way, it must be swept aside without the least hesitation, 
and the amount saved to the nation would be enough 
to satisfy any just claim for compensation. With the 
lives of the flower of our youth hanging in the balance— 
to say nothing of the existence of the nation—the Govern- 
ment should take over all factories capable of helping in the 
manufacture of ammunition, as the French have done, arrange 
the wages, and treat as traitors either employers or employed 

















who hinder the work. One experienced General asked me 
when the nation was going to “begin to make war,” and 
another said that the whole nation must be “ mobilize@” 
unless this war was to drag on for ever. The language of 
another on “racing ” was lurid. 

I will take as an instance a certain battalion of eight hundred 
men—Territorials—with whom I spent two months of the 
summer. Owing to their high efficiency, they were sent out in 
November. They have held a portion of the line for five 
months; there has been no attack, they have never been in a 
battle, but forty-six have been killed, about seventy wounded, 
and over two hundred more have been invalided home fo 
frost-bite and other causes. Only about half of the original 
number are left, although the number is, of course, kept up 
by drafts from the home battalion. They make no complaint— 
they have died or suffered for their country ; but the sickening 
thing is that the nation, whose sons they are, seems to realize 
so little what is going on that it does not concentrate its whole 
energies on the task of bringing the war to a speedy and 
victorious conclusion. It is because you, Sir, point the way 
to some really drastic action that I venture to send this letter 
to back up from my recent experience what you say.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. F. Lonpon, 





THE POPE’S NEUTRALITY. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator,””] 

Srr,—I hope you will write an article on the neutrality of the 
Pope as suggested by an “Ingnirer” in your issue of the 3rd 
inst. As one who has been a Roman Catholic for over twenty 
years, I find the Pope’s silence and inaction in this great con- 
flict most condemnable because of the position and powers 
he claims. He claims to possess the gift of infallibility in all 
matters of faith and morals. Catholic Austria’s support of 
Protestant Prussia’s violation of the neutrality of Belgium, 
and all the consequent breaches of the moral law involved in 
what the Germans—Catholie and Protestant alike—have done 
in Belgium, involves vital questions of faith and morality, 
calling for the exercise of this claimed gift. The silence and 
inaction of the Pope raise the question whether he is what he 
claims to be, or is possessed of any more infallible power than 
Protestants and others possess to decide the questions of faith 
and morals this dreadful war has raised. The Pope has 
brought himself into a position to be condemned, beeause the 
supreme position he claims to occupy is such that he cannot 
rightly remain neutral, any more than his Master would be in 
like circumstances. In fact, when such vital issues are at stake, 
and all faith and morality is in danger of being swamped ina 
sea of iniquity by the rulers of a people who seem possessed 
with a Satanic spirit, no really Christian man or nation can 
rightly carry the principle of neutrality to the point of 
rendering themselves dumb, and still less can the repre- 
sentative and responsible heads or Government of a professing 
Christian nation or Church do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dukinfield Lodge, Bournemouth. FP. J. Jones. 

[We deal with this question in our leading columns.—Eb. 


Spectator. } 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S MISTAKE. 


[To rum Eprrorm or tun “Srrcrator.”) 

Srr,—Is it quite fair to say that President Wilson “bas made 
the fatal mistake of letting himself be governed by words” ? 
You, Mr. Editor, “are strongly inclined to think that” 
abstention from interference by force of arms “is the right 
attitude for Americans to adopt”; but you find fault with 
their Government for observing neutrality in respect of the 
public expression of opinion and sentiment. It may be that 
America is, by reason of her geographical position, too far 
outside the circle of civilized nations to be called upon to take 
an active part in checking erimes against civilization and 
humanity. If this is so, is she likely to do much good by 
verbal denunciation of the criminal? Does she not better 
consult ber own dignity by holding ber tongue? The occupier 
of a detached and well-protected villa may decide that it is nob 
his business to help in suppressing a mad dog that is career- 
ing down the high street. Such a policy of non-intervention 
may—or may not—be deserving of admiration. But is it 
reasonable to complain of the man for not scolding the mad 
dog ?—I am, Sir, &c., Civis. 

[It is the proud boast of America that she has led the 
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opinion of the world in many matters of public right and 
public morality. But how can she maintain the position if 
she is not to speak out on the moral issues of the present war 
or is to treat them as matters which do not concern her? A 
Quaker may be resolved to keep the peace at all costs, but 
this resolve does not oblige him to keep silent in the face of 
wrongdoing. He admonishes though he does not shoot. We 
want Dr. Wilson to remain at peace, but we do not want 
to see him muzzle America on the moral question.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 





THE POLICING OF DISASTER. 

[To tae Epiror or tux “‘Srecrator.”’] 
Sin,—Referring to the interesting article in the Spectator of 
April 3rd, allow me to say that the Nederland Company of 
Amsterdam and the Rotterdamsche Lloyd of Rotterdam, who 
in normal times despatch a steamer weekly from Southampton 
to the Dutch East Indies, calling at a number of ports en route, 
affix in each cabin a notice giving the number of the boat to 
which the passenger is appointed to go in case of accident. 
On the first or second day out of port each passenger is 
requested to put on a life-belt and to go to the boat indicated 
by the notice in the cabin. There the boat roll is called over 
by the purser and the simple drill ends; but it is quite effective, 
especially in a steamer in which a large number of the 
passengers are unacquainted with the Dutch language. The 
officers speak English and German, and the steamers are in 
the average as large and as clean and well equipped as those 
of the Norddeutscher Lloyd, though perhaps a little less lavish 
in some of the appointments and the table.—I am, Sir, &., 

VoyaceEur. 





PURITY PROPAGANDA AND THE TRAINING 
CAMPS. 

[To tam Epitos or tus “Specrator,”’] 
Siz,—Recently you were good enough to give permission to 
the Alliance of Honour to include in a little brochure pre- 
pared for circulation amongst the troops the striking article 
“ Wild Oats,” by a hospital surgeon, which appeared in your 
distinguished journal a while ago. You were kind enough 
to say that it would be a source of satisfaction to you to know 
that the article in question should serve so good and noble a 
purpose as that contemplated. 

The original plan which the directors of the Alliance of 
Honour had in view was to seek the co-operation of the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, Bishop Taylor Smith, 
C.V.0., D.D., in the circulation of a million copies of the 
said brochure among the new recruits, through the various 
Chaplains-in-Charge. The Bishop welcomed the scheme, and 
gladly undertook to see the distribution through, his comment 
upon the draft being that it was “a very sane and useful 
compilation.” At our request his Lordship contributed a 
brief message. The million copies have now been delivered 
to the War Office, and we think some brief account of this 
unique undertaking may not be out of place in your columns 
should you be able to find space for this letter. 

This booklet is entitled For Thoughtful Reading, and sets 
forth strongly the need for chastity. Its size is three inches 
by four (suitable for carrying in the recruit’s pocket-book), 
and the cover is of strong khaki paper neatly printed in 
scarlet. The contents include (besides the article “ Wild 
Oats”) Lord Kitchener’s address to the Expeditionary Force, 
a message from the Chaplain-General, brief and valuable 
medical testimonies by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould and (the late) 
Dr. S. H. Habershon, the last page reading thus: “The 
Cormmand— Keep thyself pure.’ The Response—'I can do 
all things through Christ Who strengtheneth me.’” 

In acknowledgment, Bishop Taylor Smith has written 
“ Will you kindly convey to the directors of the Alliance of 
Honour my grateful thanks for the million copies of For 
Thoughtful Reading? Many have expressed their appreciation 
of the booklet and their confidence in its far-reaching 
influence.” A certain proportion of the million copies has 
found its way to the troops in France, Cairo, and Gibraltar, 
the rest having been distributed among various of the large 
training centres, among which may be mentioned Aldershot, 
Curragh, Dover, Dublin, Edinburgh, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Salisbury Plain, Shorncliffe, the White City, Woolwich, 
&e., &e. 

We need hardly say that it would be a pleasure to send 


fuller particulars and specimen brochure to any of your 
readers who might be disposed to take a share in this 
project—We are, Sir, &c., 
Eve.yn E. ee Joint Acting 
ALFRED B. Kent Directors. 
Leysian Chambers, 112 City Road, E.C. 





THE VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
(To tuz Eptron or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
S1zr,—Only the authorities know what chance there still is of 
an invasion, and what part, if any, the Volunteer Corps would 
be called apon to play in that contingency. The rest of us 
are remembering that hay and harvest will be shortly on us, 
that the country has to meet a grave deficiency in agricultural 
labour, and that we have in the Volunteer Corps a reserve of 
some four hundred thousand more or less organized men ready 
to do their best in any national emergency that may arise. 
Few of these men will take, I suspect, their ordinary holiday 
this year, and many of them, I am sure, would be glad to 
spend it serving their country in the fields. But if the thing 
is to be done, and well done, it needs organizing at once.—~ 
Tam, Sir, &c., ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
Cavendish Club, 119 Piccadilly, W. 





[To raz Eprron or tus “Srecratror,”] 

Srr,—In the several uses of the Volunteer Training Corps 
may I instance one which has been overlooked perhaps? 
Every Public School has its O.T.C. But there is nothing 
analogous for the growing youth of the masses, The V.T.C, 
having attracted such youth before it is ripe for the Regular 
Forces (from sixteen and a half years, say), can do the 
“donkey” work—can lick it into shape—and so send on to 
His Majesty’s sergeants a material less raw than it would be 
without such training. ‘To the State this is a saving of invalu- 
able time. To the subject it may prove a lively benefit. For 
it gives him a capital start, when he reaches the Army, in the 
race for promotion to N.C.O, rating. He will have learned 
enough with the V.T.C. to secure him, in these abnormal 
times, his first stripe quickly. The battalion of the Volunteer 
regiment with which I am associated has during the last eight 
months been privileged to inculcate keenness in and handle a 
few such youths, before passing them on, in due course, to the 
colours. When the war is over, when recruiting appeals and 
posters are peeled from our walls, but when our need for a 
very large army will still press, I conjure the vision of a 
National Training Corps—a standing reservoir for Britain's 
forces. If such could spring from the buffeted Volunteers, 
they may—who knows ?—deserve well of their country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Gunsy Hapata. 


THE INNS OF COURT RESERVE CORPS. 
(To rus Eprron or tus “Srecraror.”) 

Srz,—The author of the delightful article on “ Easter with a 
Volunteer Corps” in your last issue showed a discretion worthy 
of the Censorship. He might have been writing about the 
— Army from somewhere in ——, so silent was he in regard 
to the names of people and places. But we of the Inns of 
Court Reserve were easily clever enough to recognize his 
scene as Arundel and his corps as our corps. I would even 
go so far as to assign with confidence the authorship of 
this holiday sketch to an old friend and distinguished war- 
correspondent who does me the honour to serve in my own 
platoon. Along with my fellow-members of the LC.R.C., I 
can heartily endorse his appreciation of the serious ardour 
which we brought to our “exercises”; of the sense of youth 
revived which came with a renewal of discipline; of our 
return to those joys of conviviwm et sodalitas which are 
the particular reward of men who share the spirit of a 
game that is something more than a game. 

Other holidays will, I hope, find us in other camps. Mean- 
while the War Office is asking us what we are prepared to do 
in the way of patrol and guard duties with a view to releasing 
men of fighting age for foreign service. This practical use to 
which we veterans can be put, with due allowance for the 
limited leisure of busy men, is not, I think, fully understood. 
The popular idea that we are just “ playing at soldiers” needs 
further correction. Force of numbers and keenness for duty 
will soon compel a recognition that has already been half won 
in face of much apathy and discouragement. University and 








Public School men, and others who can bring a satisfactory 
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introduction, would find a cordial welcome and the most 
eongenial comradeship in our ranks. They would enjoy, too, 
m the Inns of Court Reserve a certain measure of old 
tradition, not shared—I say it without disparagement of 
others—by most Volunteer Corps. I have the authority of 
my company commander to make appeal in your pages, where 
the cause of the Volunteers has received such enthusiastic 
support, to the type of candidate that we need. Applications 
should be made to Mr. G. Nugent Bankes, Inns of Court 
Mess, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OwEN SEAMAN. 





A CROCKS BATTALION. 
[To tus Epiron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 

Srm,—May I suggest a use for unmilitary men of military 
age? Iam thirty-six, have been medically rejected for enlist- 
ment, and am considered by a great doctor as unfit. Still, I 
am not seriously diseased. There are many like me. Why 
not form a battalion of such men, give us a little training, arm 
us with old rifles, send us to France, and let us make a feint— 
a night attack, for example—pressed to the utmost of our 
small power, while a real attack is developed elsewhere ? 
Fighting is at close quarters. We could be used without our 
physique being strained to the breaking-point before it began. 

We might cumber a hospital, but what matter if we had 
lured away an enemy force? More probably our survivors 
would prove a useless encumbrance to the Germans. Our 
training, being directed to a definite end soon attained or lost, 
would be slight, just sufficient for us to move in military order 
and make some sort of show. Perhaps one of the big Volunteer 
Corps would give this. We need not cost the Government 
much, for the better off might help the worse off. I enclose 
privately my name and address, and should be glad to serve 
as a private in such a battalion raised for such a purpose. 
Will not some soldier express an opinion on the scheme? 
Will not some influential person take it up, make arrange- 
ments, get that official sanction without which preparation 
would be idle? The plan would help in a humble way to show 
that our country is in earnest. It might well enable the 
weak to perform a task for which the strong and competent 
are too often sacrificed. It would crown our last moments 
with a manhood that our shadowed lives have never known. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Otp HARROVIAN. 

[The spirit shown by our correspondent is splendid and does 
him high honour. We feel sure, however, that the soldiers at 
the front would shrink from allowing such a deliberate 
sacrifice on the part of men who were not physically fit. In 
the matter of home defence the proposal wears a very different 
aspect. Let men in like case with “Old Harrovian” join 
a Volunteer Corps. Their fine spirit will be of the greatest 
use in such units.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ATHLETIC SPORT FOR THE NEW ARMY. 
(To ras Epiror or tus “ Sprcraror.””) 
S1r,—May I crave a little space to appeal to those who are 
interested in physical recreation for the men in the New 
Army? The Southern Counties Cross-Country Association 
has devoted all its energies and its funds to this purpose 
during the past six months, and while the energies are unim- 
paired the funds are now exhausted, and the work has to be 
earried on by the Military Race Committee on its own 
responsibility. The members of that Committee have them- 
selves subscribed a sum sufficient to cover the cost of events 
already in hand. Whether they can continue to organize 
distance runs depends upon the support which is received from 
those interested in athletic sport. As there will be few 
civilian athletic meetings during the war, may I suggest that 
those who, in the past, have subscribed so liberally to the 
sports funds should divert some of their largess to the 
purpose I haveindicated? This will enable the Committee to 
eontinue the promotion of events which have earned apprecia- 
tion from every rank in the Army. These races with their 
fields of many hundreds teach young men to engage in 
athletic sport instead of remaining spectators, and as they 
imcrease in popularity will become a powerful factor in the 
general health, not only of the Army, but the youth of the 
nation.—Subscriptions should be addressed to yours, &c., 
CHARLES OrTway, 
Hon, Secretary Military Race Committee 8.C.C.C.A, 
131 Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





LIVING ON THEIR PAY. 


[To tHe Eprron oy tus “Srreraror.”} 
Srr,— Your correspondent “ X.” in the Spectator of April 10th 
inquires whether “commissioned officers can live on their par 
in certain units,” but he does not indicate which particular 
units he refers to. During this time of war any officer, being 
a single man, can live upon his pay, whether in a Line 
regiment, Special Reserve, Kitchener’s Army, or Territorials, 
At other times he cannot do so in a regiment of the Line, 
though it is hoped that one of the lessons of the war will be 
to show that in future every young officer should get a proper 
living wage. As regavds the young men in the O.T.C., they 
are not commissioned officers. They are beimg taught and 
maintain themselves, though an allowance in aid is made te 
them whilst under field training.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Weybridge. Goprrey Lacpen, 





OFFICERS’ WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 
[To tae Eprror oF tue “Srscrator.”} 
Srr,—It may interest “ Africander ” (Spectator, April 10th) te 
know that some time ago I raised the question of “ officers’ 
wives’ pensions,” both in the Press and at headquarters, urging 
that at least Income Tax on their slender pensions should be 
remitted as a matter of equity. Mr. Bonar Law wrote quite 
sympathetically, promising careful consideration, but was 
unable to forestall the Report of his Committee, which we all 
hope will not be much longer delayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
X. Q. P. 


FREE OFFER TO OFFICER'S WIDOW. 
[To tne Eprror oF tur “Specrator.”] 

S1r,—I should be glad if you could insert the following offer 
in the next issue of the Spectator—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pr. Dd. F. 

A lady offers a small unfurnished house in the Isle of Wight 
to the widow of an officer with daughters between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen, and also education for the latter with her 
own daughter under an excellent governess. Apply, Mrs. W., 
Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 














PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRESS. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “ Srscraror.”} 

Srr,—In your issue of the 10th inst. you published a letter 
superscribed “ Mr. Ellis Barker and Prince Bismarck,” in whieh 
Mr. V. de S. Fowke challenged the accuracy of the Bismarck 
articles which I quoted in my recent Nineteenth Century paper, 
and from which copious extracts were published in the 
Spectator on April 3rd. Your correspondent informed your 
readers that it is “rather strong to say, as Mr. Barker says, 
that Bismarck ‘ wrote’ all the artieles ascribed to his pen by 
Mr. Barker. . . . Are these articles signed by the Prince, or 
are they merely generally worded editorial reproductions of 
Bismarck’s supposed opinions gathered from conversations ?” 

Practically all the quotations given by me were taken from 
Penzler’s work, Fiirst Bismarck nach seiner Entlassung. It 
consists of seven large volumes which run to about a million 
four hundred thousand words. Six of these appeared in 1897 
and 1898, during Bismarck’s lifetime, and all those articles 
which emanated from Prince Bismarck are distinetly marked as 
such. The proofs of the book were passed by Mr. Hofmann, who 
received Bismarck’s instructions at Friedrichsruh. Bismarck 
read the work through, and if he had disapproved of any of the 
articles ascribed to him the whole Press and the whole world 
would have known it. Prince Bismarck certainly did not sign his 
articles, but they are written in his inimitable style, and the 
vast majority of them were published in the Ham/urger 
Nachrichten. If Mr. Hofmann had taken any liberties with a 
single one of Bismarck’s articles, Bismarck would undoubtedly 
have stopped the supply, for he carefully serutinized the 
articles of the Hamburg paper after their appearance, and 
demanded absolute acenracy. The articles were partly 
dictated, partly did they consist of a faithful rendering of 
Bismarck’s words of which Mr. Hofmann took notes at the 
time. He, like Bismarck’s secretaries, had to cultivate a 
faithful memory. If your correspondent should deny that the 
articles given by Penzler were written by Bismarek because 
he did not actually use pen and paper, then he would also have 
to dispute the authorship of Bismarck’s memoirs, for these 
also were largely dictated. The correctness of . Penziers 
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ublication has recently been confirmed by the reminiscences 
of Mr. Hofmann, of which I believe I possess the only copy in 
this country, for the book is neither at the British Museum 
nor the London Library. 

Your correspondent suggests that Bismarck “was very old 
and what is calle ‘ dotty’” after his dismissal. Any one who 
has read the extracts from Bismarck’s articles which I gave in 
my Nineteenth Century article, or who has read through the 
three thousand pages of Penzler’s work, as I have done, will 
be convinced that Bismarck retained his matchless faculties 
to the day of his death. The spiteful tittle-tattle reported by 
Busch can scarcely be accepted as serious evidence.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Exuis BARKER. 

Albion Cottage, Fortis. Green, N. 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. 
[To rus Eprtor or tue ‘*Srectator,”’] 

Srr,—How can men be expected to see the necessity of 
enlisting, or artisans of working overtime, in the atmosphere 
of endless victory and immediate peace created, for the 
purpose of sale, by the bills and headlines of certain news- 
papers, to which you referred in a recent article on “ Unofficial 
News”? Surely the smug citizens, many of them well known, 
who own these papers should be held up to public obloquy rather 
than the men whom they mislead.—I am, Sir, &., K. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND ETON. 
(To tas Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I think Frere in his Life of the great Duke and your 
correspondent “ Medio-Templarius” have mixed up a barring 
out said to have occurred at Eton with one that actually 
occurred at Harrow. The Marquis Wellesley, the Duke’s 
eldest brother, was one of the ringleaders in this “ barring 
out,” the cause of which was the appointment of one Heath to 
be Head-Master, which the boys resented. Lord Wellesley 
was expelled and subsequently sent to Eton, where his younger 
brothers, including the future Duke, followed him—Harrow 
thus losing the honour of having the great Duke among her 
alumni. The Marquis Wellesley was devotedly attached to 
Eton all his life, and is buried in the College Chapel.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. 8. 





AGRICULTURE FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
(To tas Eprom oF tus “Srxcrator.”’] 

Sir,—The question of boys of school age being pressed into 

agricultural work during the mobilization of His Majesty’s 

present forces will be more and more urgently debated as the 

spring advances, and one at least of your readers would like 

to find advice upon it in the Spectator. Farmers will be more 

and more insistently asking for workers in the place of the 

men who are enlisted, and on the other side the outcry will 

grow more shrill from those who see in the demand a device 

of that queer, strangely surviving beast, the “ village tyrant,” 

to exploit cheap labour and to keep wages down and the 

children of the poor in ignorance. It was extremely satis- 

factory that, when the question was raised in the House of 

Commons on March 4th, Mr. Asquith gave simple and direct 

utterance to what his common-sense dictated. It comes to 

this: fit men of the right age cannot be better employed 
anywhere than in His Majesty's forces for the time being, 
and therefore should not stay in the field at home; 
they have actually left their work there by scores of 
thousands since the last hay and corn harvests. The 
shortage has perhaps escaped some superficial observers 
during the winter, but it has existed. For instance, during a 
winter when the Baltic ports have been practically closed and 
timber in strong demand at good prices, how many labourers, 
often employed in felling trees in the winter, have been avail- 
able for this profitable work ? Practically none. Meanwhile 
agricultural production needs to be increased rather than 
decreased or merely maintained. The deficiency of men must 
be made up by women and boys. Old men hardly affect the 
matter, as rural labourers do not give up work so long as they 
are fit to do any. Some labour-saving machinery may be 
installed where farming is conducted on a large scale and 
there is ample capital, but neither this nor Belgian labour will 
renerally solve the difficulty. Women and boys remain. Let me 
deal with the women first. On the whole it is a good thing that 
female agricultural labour has diminished. In the North, where 








it is still common, it will probably expand this year; in the Mid- 
lands, and where the disappearance of the dairymaid is recent, 
it will probably revive. In more sophisticated districts, such as 
the Home Counties, I doubt whether the young women will do 
anything so unconventional as to milk a cow. Their ignorance 
of such work will probably be a smaller obstacle than their 
habit of mind. In many districts therefore, particularly near 
London, there remain only the boys to make up the deficiency, 
and I think that before the hay harvest the demand for boy 
labour will become irresistible. It will be well that we should 
consider in time how the most good and the least harm may 
result, Everybody must lose or go without something on 
account of the war, and if some boys lose some education, how 
can the loss be minimized? First of all, the law generally 
should stand as it is, enforcing attendance up to fourteen 
years of age. Probably no one will wish to see the law 
repealed in this respect, for the exceptional and temporary 
character of exemption should be kept in prominence. 
Nor should the laws or by-laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children be set aside: employers would become 
indiscriminate in engaging boys unless they realized 
that they may still be liable to prosecution. The present 
system of examinations for labour certificates is not very 
satisfactory, and merely to develop it would not induce satis- 
faction. My experience of rural schools leads me to think 
that the safest scheme would be one which may sound 
cumbersome, but would not in practice be so in country 
districts where “everybody knows everybody.” The farmer, 
knowing of a likely boy whom he wishes to employ, should 
apply to the parents. The parents, if willing, should apply 
to the school managers, who, after consulting the teacher, 
should grant or refuse leave for whole time or half-time. 
They should then inform the school attendance officer of 
their decision. The local Attendance Committee should 
delegate their discretion to prosecute or refrain to the 
managers, even if they demand information and keep some 
supervision. In support of this scheme I would say that 
the demand should come from the farmers. It will be 
the parents’ business to see that the boys are not 
“sweated” either with too heavy work or too long hours 
or too little pay. (Incidentally, I would say that any 
half-time arrangement needs great care: the balance of active 
and sedentary work may be excellent; it may be most objec- 
tionable.) Then I would give discretion to the managers, 
because those much-abused voluntary workers have afar more 
intimate knowledge of the persons and circumstances than 
the County Committees or Attendance Sub-Committees. They 
probably know the farmers, the parents, and the boys, the 
conditions of the work, the homes and probable prospects of 
the boys. But I would insist on their taking the teacher into 
consultation. He should know best which boys would lose 
least by missing some of their literary education, and 
which might even be said to be likely gainers by early 
specialization in the technical education of agriculture. Iam 
quite aware that the last clause sounds like specious hum- 
bug, and do not pose as thinking that many boys would gain 
thereby before the age of fourteen years. But I believe that 
with trouble taken on these lines we could get the needed 
advantage of the boys’ powers, and could with a good con- 
science lay the blame for their loss on those who brought the 
war upon us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue CHarrMan oF A ScHOOL 
ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE. 

[We cannot believe that any boys will be injured mentally 
by working in the fields “during the war only,” and we are 
quite sure that a great many of them will be benefited 
physically if ordinary care is taken to prevent their doing 
unsuitable work; for example, carrying heavy weights.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 


[To tux Eprror or tux “ Srrecraror.”] 
Srr,—We hear a great deal now of the shortage of labour on 
the land and of the openings for female workers in agriculture 
and horticulture. ‘his is being appreciated by the classes 
concerned, at any rate in London, and several girls have 
applied to the Boys’ Country Work Society for country 
employment, six of whom have been placed satisfactorily. 
This is only a drop in the ocean, but to deal with this matter 
on an adequate scale entails an extension of the Society's 
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activities which is quite beyond its financial power. This may 
well be regretted, for the Boys’ Country Work Society would 
have peculiar advantages if it were able to take up work of 
this character. It has the experience gained in the last nine 
years, during which it has placed eleven hundred London boys 
on farms; it is in close touch with the Labour Exchanges and 
with farmers in many counties; last, but by no means least, 
it has a number of Honorary Country Secretaries (all but 
three of them ladies) who visit the lads on the farms and 
see that they are being properly treated and looked after. 
All this organization is available for similar work among 
London girls, but the Society’s present income—entirely 
derived from voluntary subscriptions—is hardly adequate for 
its present needs. 

Believing, however, that its experiences and machinery— 
particularly the co-operation of the Lady Country Secretaries 
—will enable the Boys’ Country Work Society to render 
assistance to the State by finding suitable places in the 
country for girls who want to work in the country, we ask for 
such donations as will enable us to face the necessary expenses 
involved. These work out at about £1 17s. 6d. including 
outfit, for each of the two hundred and fifty-three boys placed 
last year. We therefore ask for sufficient support to enable 
this experiment of placing girls on farms to be tried on an 
adequate scale. Donations will be gratefully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Boys’ Country Work Society, 7 John Street 
Adelphi, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Fortescuz, Chairman. 

Francis Morris, Vice-Chairman. 
HaRRiET WANTAGE, Hon. Treasurer. 
VENETIA BaRine. 





LADY LUGARD HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE. 
[To tHe Epitror or Tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Hospitality for better-class Belgian refugees is the 
aspect of the Belgian refugee movement which still presents 
the most urgent need. To meet this need generous donations 
have already been made to Lady Lugard personally. By their 
means large houses have been organized as Belgian homes, 
rents have been paid for Belgians still possessing some small 
means of their own, and as far as possible acute necessities 
have been met. As the donations increase in volume it has 
been thought desirable to form a small Hospitality Committee 

and to enter upon a somewhat wider scope of operations. 

The principal object of the Hospitality Committee will be 
to develop an efficient system of hostels suitable for the 
reception of different classes of Belgian refugees. These 
form for the moment the crying need of the situation. The 
Committee will also continue to assist the very laudable desire 
of many Belgian refugees to live with a little help upon their 
own reduced resources. It will meet within the limits of its 
possibilities any new aspect of the situation which may arise. 
A part of the work on which Lady Lugard has been engaged 
has included the giving of comforts to the very poor. This 
branch of the work will be continued by the Hospitality 
Committee, and it is asked that a small percentage of the 
donations for the purpose of hospitality may still be devoted 
to their use. 

The members of the Hospitality Committee have all been 
occupied daily since the beginning of the war in dealing with 
the requirements of Belgian refugees, and it is hoped that the 
special acquaintance with the subject which has been so gained 
may enable us to employ to full advantage any money which 
may be entrusted to us for Belgian use. 

We acknowledge with cordial thanks the contributions 
which have been received as enclosed list, and in doing so we 
would like to call attention to the fact that voluntary 
donations have been sent from China, as well as from 
Australia, Canada, and America, thus indicating the interest 
taken by the whole civilized world in the task of con- 
solation in which the country is engaged. Cheques may be 
sent to Lady Lugard, 51 Rutland Gate, S.W., and crossed 
“Lady Lugard Hospitality Fund.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

Frora L. Luearp. 
MABEL LEIGH. 

51 Rutland Gate, S.W. 8S. Hoae. 

P.S.—The houses which have up to the present time been 
started under this Fund are: Harrington House, 13 Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, 40 Belgians; Hambro House, 





a 
70 Princes Gate, 8.W., 53; King’s Weigh House Parsonage, 
Thomas Street, 25; 68 Marquess Road, Canonbury, 13; total, 
131. Twenty-six families have been also provided with flats, 





BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 
[To THe 
Srr,—You may perhaps consider the following worthy of » 
place in your collection of bulls. I made notes of them at the 
time, now long ago, when they were uttered. Counsel 
addressing the jury in a collision case: “He wants the 
plaintiff to be the shuttlecock between the two battledores— 
the haycart and the tramcar—in order that the plaintiff may 
fall between two stools.” A great patent lawyer: “ My Lord, 
we hold the great seal in our hand and take our stand upon 
that.” Counsel addressing the Court with regard to premises 
on which avery large sum had been spent in rebuilding : “ The 
defendants take my client’s skill and knowledge, his money 
and materials, his men’s time and labour, and put them in 
their pocket.”—I am, Sir, &c., K. C. 


Epiron or tHe “ Specratror.”"] 





ON COMMAS. 
[To tae Epiror or tux “Srectartor.”’} 

Sir,—The following illustration of the significance of the 
comma in the interpretation of a sentence appeared recently 
in a daily paper, and is so good, or so natural, that it deserves 
circulation :— 

“Aunt: Johnnie did you go round this morning, as I told you 
to ask how old Mrs. Johnson was? 

Jounniz: Yes—and they said it was no business of yours. 

Aunt: What do you mean? What did you ask? 

Jounniz: Just what you told me. To ask how old, Mrs. Johnson 
was.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. F, 





[To rue Eprron or rug “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—If “H. T.’s” reference in your last issue is correct, 
Canon Fleming must have been an older man than is usually 
supposed. Some seventy years ago I heard from my father’s 
lips the story of “a man going to see his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation,” as a tradition, not as of then 
recent occurrence.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. THomrson. 
Raventhorpe, Sutton. 





THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE, 
[To tre Epiror or tue “Srrcrator.”’} 


Srm,—I shall feel indebted to your courtesy if you will permit me 
to make known what I have been enabled to send to the Indian 
troops in France by the generous response to my letter to the 
Press of February 23rd last. Since that date the articles 
despatched are as follows:—Waterproof hoods, 5,070; sugar, 
44 cwt.; condensed milk, 2,160 tins; cocoa-milk, 720 tins ; socks, 
1,350 pairs; towels, 2,052; hose-tops, 500; pants, 20 dozen ; vests, 
20 dozen; cardigan jackets, 1 dozen; shirts, 3 dozen; mittens and 
gloves, 17} dozen; mufflers, 10} dozen; cigarettes, 27,000; hand- 
kerchiefs, 30 dozen ; spices ; curry powder ; soap ; razors ; vascline; 
and thermogene wool; besides sweets of various kinds. 

From a letter just received from the front I find that, in spite 
of the approach of milder weather in Flanders, the necessity for 
waterproof hoods is not over, and there are still requests for them 
from various quarters. The comforts now most needed are socks, 
towels (light and small), condensed milk, cocoa and milk, 
cigarettes, brown sugar, and spices. Razors also are in great 
demand. 

The balance standing to the credit of “The Indian Troops 
Comforts Account” with Messrs. H. 8. King and Co., 9 Pall Mall, 
S.W., will be applied so far as it will go to send out some of these 
articles and such others as may be specially asked for. 

May I make an appeal for the Indian drivers of some of the 
mountain batteries and of tho ammunition columns, who appear 
to be outside the scope of the great charitable organizations ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Ameer ALI 

2 Cadogan Place, S.W. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name cr inilials, cr with @ pseudenym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
to the 





expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of mew 
sufficient and importance io warrant 


is considered of inlerest 


publication, 





THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Supscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. 
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Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 











crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
PREVIOUSLY £ ad 4.6 
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THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 


TRAINING CORPS. 
LORD DESBOROUGH. 


PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. SEcrRerary : 
Heap OFrricss: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 





POETRY. 


IN MEMORY OF A. J. R. 
(WHO DIED OF CEREBRO-MENINGITIS, CAUGHT IN A 
BOLDIERS’ RECREATION-ROOM). 








Hz laboured as the soldiers’ friend, 
Since loftier service was denied, 

Strove till last night their mirth to mend, 
With fevered brain this morning died. 


So he too lavished life to save 
His country, counting not the price; 
God the most precious guerdon gave, 
Praising his lowly sacrifice. 


The College, Winchester. J. A. Forr. 





BOOKS. 
—_—@o—— 
THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS* 


Eacrer and tumultuary lovers of poetry are apt to declare 
that they care only for the authentic words of the poet. 
Editing and a careful presentment of the poet’s achieve- 
ment are nothing to them. Indeed, many of them will 
go so far as to say that they want no interfering editor 
to come between them and the poetic rapture that 
breathes from line and stanza. Yet in truth there is no 
poet’s work, except perhaps that of Wordsworth, who edited, 
or rather greatly over-edited, his own poems, which is not 
the better for the interpretation of exact and sympathetic 
scholarship. We may love the “pure and unpolluted flow” 
of words as much as any novice, but there is an added 
Pleasure in seeing and understanding the development and 
expansion of the poet's art and the converging influences which 
went to make up his harmonies. Again, how fascinating it is 
to explore and appraise the influences which the poet set 
going and which are with us to-day. Such looking before 
and after is a great intellectual delight and a great aid to 


* The Saeneas ‘Joh n Keats, 
Chatto and Windus. 


Edited by Sir Siduey Colvin, 


[15s. net.) 


2 vols, London: 
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understanding, and this we can only get by careful editing. 
All honour and all gratitude, then, to the scholar who is at 
pains to help us to trace upwards the river to the rill. 

We have a specific example of such editing, and also an 
opportunity for such gratitude, in the delightful edition of 
the poems of Keats which has just been given to us by Sir 
Sidney Colvin. It may seem a small achievement to arrange 
a poet’s work in exact chronological order, or as nearly in 
exact order as is now possible. Yet as a matter of fact this 
arrangement needs a great deal of patient work and of the 
higher qualities of scholarship. Often the exact year—or 
rather month, for in a poetic life so short as that of Keats it 
is apt to be a question of months—is unrecorded, and has 
to be determined by considerations of style or allusions in 
the text which can be verified by a reference to Keats’s 
letters or the letters of his friends. To re-read Keats in 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s edition, and so to follow the develop- 
ment of the poet’s genius, is a new pleasure in literature. 
The bund, as so often happens, at first seemed faulty, even 
misshapen, but by February, 1815, we see the beginnings 
of the most rapid poetic development that the world has 
ever known. Views may differ as to which is the first poem 
that shows the authentic gold, not in mere specks, but in 
quantity sufficient to make men feel that “a new foot was on 
the earth and a new name come down from Heaven.” For 
the present writer, at any rate, that poem is the sonnet which 
begins “Happy is England.” To him it is all Keats in 
little—the romantic element, the rebirth of the English and 
Elizabethan renaissance, and, above all, the special metrical 
music which Keats made his own. The much more famous 
sonnet of the same month, “On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,” is of course a nobler poem, but it is less prophetic 
of the many-sided genius of Keats. From this point to the 
end the petals and leaves of that mystic flower of song open 
under our eyes with magical rapidity. Triumph follows 
triumph im style, in metre, and, what is above all price, 
we get more and more of the new touch, the individual 
touch, the Keats touch. “Still more labyrinthine buds the 
rose.” The poet is “ daily self-surpassed.” 

Especially amazing is the metrical development. Here is 
Keats taking the heroic couplet, and in an instant throwing 
back to Marlowe, and yet to Marlowe with a difference. For 
the wonderful thing in Keats is that, though he was so great 
a borrower and so astonishingly sensitive to every passing 
breeze of poetry, he was always master of the material he 
converted to his use. He was never an imitator. He let 
other men’s work inspire him. As the pythoness opens her 
soul to the inspiration of the god, so is he transported and 
informed. Equally wonderful was Keats’s achievement with 
the seven-syllabled and octosyllabic measures, and with those 


honeyed stanzas which he employed in his Odes. There 
neither Milton nor Gray helped him. He soared straight 
into the empyrean on no borrowed pinions. But to return 


to our main point. All this miracle is made far plainer as 
we follow Keats year by year, month by month, in the five 
years which are all that Destiny allowed. 

We wish that in a second edition of Keats’s works Sir 
Sidney Colvin—for none could do it better—would annotate 
the poems by notes indicating what we may call the 
external influences, literary and aesthetic. It is interesting 
to note that Keats is the first of our poets who shows himself 
truly sensitive to the figurative arts. Milton must have seen 
plenty of great pictures and great statues on his Italian tour, 
but there is little trace of their influence on his mind, though 
there may be a few cryptic allusions thereto. We know that 
he must have seen the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze, but 
he lighted no torch at their fires. Pope, again, in spite of 
his studio work, his epistles to Kneller and to Jervas, and 
his constant technical allusions to painting, clearly did not 
feel, or at any rate could not express, the inspiration of that 
Art. It was the same with Wordsworth and Coleridge. They 
may have had a certain intellectual admiration for great 
paintings and great sculpture, but that was all. With Keats 
it is quite different. A picture, a bas-relief, a Greek vase, or 
a painted missal set him ablaze almost as quickly as a great 
piece of literature. We make no pretensions to close scholar- 
ship in the case of Keats, and therefore can only supply 
some very crude suggestions as to the ground which we should 
like to see covered. It has, of course, long been known that the 
lyric movement in “Endymion” which begins “ Over the light 
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blue hills” was directly inspired by Titian’s “Bacchus and 
Ariadne.” Again, it is obvious that the lines, 
“ Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn,” 

were derived either from a sight of Clande’s “ Enchanted 
Castle,” now at Lockinge, or else from a view of the steel 
engraving. There are no doubt plenty of other examples to 
be found by a scholar like Sir Sidney Colvin, who is equally 
at home in the worlds of literature, of painting, and of sculp- 
ture. Probably the exact inspiration of the “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn” is unascertainable, but we feel sure that Keats 
must have seen the Flaxman designs for the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and the Greek tragedies, and that they must have left their 
traces on his work. It is clear, also, from “The Eve of St. 
Mark” how deep an impression painted missdéls made on 
Keats’s mind. One would like to know whether it is possible 
to find out where and when he first saw them. 





WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGUMENT-* 

Mr. Forp Mapox Huerrer has written here, we think, 
better than ever before in his life because his discursiveness is 
gathered up in a single earnest purpose, and his quips and 
paradoxes are bent to the same end. He knows Germany as 
only a man can who knew a country before he troubled to 
think that he was thinking about it. He tells us that he 
thinks indifferently in German, French, and English. He 
often frames a sentence in either French or German before 
translating it into English; and he finds his brain working in 
German in particular when his fancy runs on homely scenes 
and cool wines such as he remembers in South Germany. 
He has no prejudices against—nothing but affection for— 
Germany as it used to be, and as it still might be but for the 
domination of Prussia. But, unfortunately, Germany has 
been changed from altruism to materialism—from the greatest 
national virtue in the world, according to Mr. Hueffer’s view, 
to the greatest national evil—by the terrible steadfast ambi- 
tion of Prussia. And now we see a country claiming the 
leadership of the world in critical learning, in philosophy, and 
in science, although it does not “ begin to know,” as Americans 
say, what the true spirit of learning is. Mr. Hueffer’s thesis, 
in short, is that under Prussia culture (in the sense of Bildung, 
not in the sense of Kultur), so far from growing, has steadily 
declined, and that this deterioration has affected the whole 
world, because the whole world has taken the German claim 
too seriously, and has allowed its ideals to be shaped by false 
German ideals. Mr. Hueffer asserts that Germany has produced 
no art of a really capital kind since 1870, and that the rot of 
German learning and art is traceable as far back as 1848— 
that is to say, traceable to the time when the attempt at a 
Prussian hegemony began to make itself appreciably felt. 
This is, as one can see at a glance, a bold thesis; but Mr. 
Hueffer’s entertaining pages maintain it with both wit and 
knowledge, and with a personal passion such as could be 
exhibited only by a man who felt that a country very dear 
to him had been gratuitously ruined by a malign spell. If we 
accept the thesis to the full, we sball be unable to abstain from 
laying on the world its due share of blame for mistaking 
German thoroughness for wisdom. We shall be compelled to 
say that Carlyle blundered in his preaching worse than most 
of us have hitherto admitted, and that Matthew Arnold was 
not only insufficiently informed about German methods, but 
that he lacked the foresight to grasp their tendency. 

Mr. Hueffer distinguishes between critical writing which is 
impersonal in character and that which is personal. German 
critical writing is impersonal to the point of an arid 
inhumanity. “Therefore,” Mr. Hueffer seems to say to 
himself, “ my writing shall be just the reverse. I will be as 
personal, as little Prussian, as possible.” He succeeds with a 
vengeance. We choose a few sentences at random as an 
example of the emphatic “ personality ” :— 

“ My tutor preached his first sermon at the little parish church 
in the neighbourhood of Soden. The text, I remember, was the 
Barmherziger Samariter, the good Samaritan, and I remember 
that the reverend gentleman went as far as he could in the 
direction of ruling out compassion as a mainspring of human 
motive. I remember also that one of the village girls fell down 
in an epileptic fit in the middle of the sermon and that, owing to 
the delay, the service had to be cut short because the Roman 
Catholics were waiting to come in and celebrate the sacrifice of 
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the Mass, for the church was used by both communions. After 
the service there was a ball at which there were present the 
officers and Einjihriger of the Bonn Hussars—and the ball was 
cut short owing to the news reaching the place that the colonel of 
the regiment had been killed that afternoon by a fall from hig 
horse on the tramlines in Frankfort. And the next day we 
went off on a reading-party to tho Spessart and I spent many 
days in Hauff’s own Wirtschaft, reading ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ 
and ‘ Menschliches-Allzumenschliches.’ I ought by rights to have 
been reading Catullus, but my tutor was of opinion that the 
other would do me more good. It was, now I come to think of it, 
a curious and a symbolical experience.” 

Mr. Hueffer sees the beginnings of the modern German 
national idea in the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
legend, for it was these things that united the Germanic 
peoples in a kind of holy war. Frederick the Great and 
other Germans of course had made war on French Kings, but 
they had done so because they had jealous quarrels with them, 
not because they regarded the French as essentially different 
from themselves. Indeed, the more a German King succeeded 
against the French in arms, the more he shaped the life of hig 
Court on French models and the more French pictures he 
hung in his galleries. But the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
period revealed the French as ravening wolves. A people who 
killed their King, dethroned their God, and obliterated States 
which stood in their path were something contrary to all 
experience, and must be resisted by a drawing together of 
all men who sought security. In this sense Rousseauism and 
Bonapartism made the German nation. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Hueffer, however, that he presses his point too far, and 
ridiculously asks us to believe that because Napoleon un- 
wittingly helped to establish German nationalism, therefore 
Pitt’s war against Napoleon was not a war for liberty at all, 
but a mere “senseless opposition.” As though Pitt could have 
foreseen the colossal scale of Germany's sinning against the 
light, or could have acted otherwise if he had foreseen it! 
Mr. Hueffer might as well tell us now that it is a senseless 
blunder to resist Germany because Germany in this war is 
creating a new Russian nationalism, which for all we know 
may conceivably be misused by Russian rulers in the dim 
future. It isa pity that Mr. Hueffer spoils his argument by 
some gross absurdities, All the same, his irresponsibilities do 
not disguise the fact that this is a responsible book, very well 
worth reading, and not like any other book that has been 
inspired by the war. 

Mr. Hueffer will not allow that the Prussians are Germans 
atall. They are largely of Wendish, or at least of Lithuanian, 
origin; and one of the author’s most painful memories is of 
the excessive anger and resentment of his German relations 
one day in Westphalia when he took off his hat upon hearing 
the Prussian National Anthem. The Prussian moulding of 
Germany has become ever stricter and madder as the years 
have passed, and Mr. Hueffer writes of Bismarck as a 
scrupulous and honourable statesman who was not at all 
responsible for the German policy of to-day. We cannot 
accept this view of Bismarck. It is true that Bismarck tried 
to call a halt, to damp down pugnacity, and to exalt demo- 
cracy at the end of his life. But it was then too late to teach 
the German people to disbelieve in military aggression and in 
autocracy—the very weapons with which he himself had 
triumphed. Mr. Hueffer holds the present Emperor more 
responsible than any other man for what has happened. We 
need not defend the Emperor, but his political madness seems 
to us to be very distinctly the result of an evil tradition 
working in a superficial mind. 

Mr. Hueffer is excellent on the intimidation of professors 
and teachers who do not think it part of their academic duty to 
exalt the Imperial idea :— 

“It was under Falk in 1879 that the special laws, constitutions, 
and legislation of the German universities were abolished, and 
that they fell completely into the hands of the ministry. And 
although no professor in ordinary in a German university could, 
thenceforth or before, be deprived of his chair, except for flagrant 
immorality or dereliction of duty, he can be deprived of his right 
to examine pupils, of his seat on the academic board of his 
university, and of all chance of promotion in the academic world. 
This is already a sufficiently powerful lever. But when to what is 
practically the silencing of the professor there is added the 
ministerial power to appoint to a university as many extra pro- 
fessors in any given subject as the Minister of Education may see 
fit, this power is enormously increased. The Minister has at his 
disposal for these pu an annual income of £13,000,000 
sterling, and if, say, a Professor of Law should refuse to be a 
militarist or be reported by a spy to be in private conversation & 
Social Democrat, the Minister can practically shut his mouth by 
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riving him of his pupils and can then appoint as many ordinary 
or extraordinary Professors of Law to that university as he may 
please. And he can contract with these extra professors to insert 
as many patriotic or imperialistic digressions or to deliver as many 
extra and popular lectures upon the necessity for increasing the 
navy as it may seem good to the Minister to enact.” 
It is amazing, of course, that the intellectual flower of any 
nation should be capable of such distressing docility. But is 
not this docility in various forms the besetting vice of all 
Germans? Without assuming this docility on the widest scale 
we should find it absolutely impossible to explain the horrors 
committed in Belgium. The murder of innocent hostages, for 
instance, is ordered by the highest authorities, and the murders 
are duly and unquestioningly committed by men who are pro- 
bably in theirown homes good husbands and affectionate fathers. 
Docility, again, practised by men who seem devoid of humour, 
explains the readiness with which German scholars accept 
ideals of learning that confuse the material with the design 
of great work. The German scholar amasses Quellen with 
enthusiasm; he counts the number of commas in a classic; 
or he contrasts the number of times which one author uses 
some insignificant word with the number of times another 
author uses the same insignificant word. Mr. Hueffer makes 
good fun of this side of German scholarship. He is specially 
scathing about the national plan for placing Goethe on a 
pinnacle of Parnassus. Germany had need of a great man 
for focussing national admiration. She lacked a Shakespeare, 
and accordingly Goethe was promoted to the part. Mr. 
Hueffer will not carry every one with him when he writes of 
Goethe as a mediocrity, but probably most of us will be 
willing to go part of the way with him, and all will agree 
that his strictures are both trenchant and extremely 
amusing. 














KING ALBERT.* 

Berore the war the King of the Belgians was—outside his 
kingdom at any rate—little known and less talked about. 
Students of physiognomy were favourably impressed by his 
pleasant, serious face, and his marriage to the daughter of the 
philanthropic Duke Charles Theodor of Bavaria, perhaps the 
only Duke who ever practised as an oculist, was somewhat out 
of the ordinary run of Royal alliances. For the rest, he was 
known to be very tall, reserved, and rather gauche in manner, 
a good family man, and of blameless private character. The 
contrast between him and his predecessor was indescribable, 
and yet his country did not all at once appreciate the blessings 
ofthe change. King Leopold IL, though a sinister, was a 
commanding figure; he had promoted the aggrandisement of 
Belgium and the foundation of many fortunes, and, in view of 
theexpansiun and prosperity of the kingdom, bis many subjects 
were ready to overlook the irregularities and scandals which 
tarnished his fame. He defied criticism or paralysed it with 
a cynical wit; and so it came about that, keeping detraction 
at bay till the last, he died in his bed, old but not 
venerable, unabashed, impenitent, and, in a material sense, 
successful. To his nephew, who, until he was grown up, never 
expected to succeed, Leopold II. bequeathed a certain amount 
of the suspicion with which he had caused the monarchy to be 
regarded. And the newcomer was further hampered by his 
own temperament. He bad none of the ingratiating arts 
which his predecessor knew how to employ so effectively on 
eccasion. Yet in a few short years he has entirely eclipsed the 
dubious renown of his predecessor, and inspired all classes and 
creeds with a passionate devotion. How this miracle has been 
achieved cannot be better expressed than in the words of the 
Socialist Minister, M. Vandervelde. In his article in this 
month’s Nineleenth Century on “The Belgium of To-day and 
To-morrow ” he says :— 

“If Belgium has no longer a capital, she has an Army and a 
King. Yesterday those who imperfectly understood King Albert 
saw in him only a shy, studious, rather awkward young man. 
They knew him to be courageous, and they were not unaware that, 
following the example of other young Sovereigns—such as the 

ings of Spain and Italy—he held liberal views and dreamed of 
reconciling Royalty with democracy, perhaps with Socialism. But 
the war was needed to reveal him to himself and to others, and to 
emancipate from the leading-strings of Royalty a Man, firm, 
upright, intrepid, who compels the admiration of his enemies, and 
im whom the Republicans—and wo are of their number—salute the 
military and civic virtues of a Hoche or a Marceau.” 

Other admirers will vary the historic parallels according to 
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their political predilections. “ Pierre Loti,” in the account of 
his recent visit to the King written for the New York American, 
speaks of him as “without fear and without reproach,” and 
compares the two Sovereigns “placed at either pole of 
humanity—one at the luminous pole, the other at the 
darksome pole, one . . . still surrounded with insolent pomp, 
the other retiring without a murmur to a village cottage on 
the last strip of his martyred kingdom.” Thongh King 
Albert has been justly acclaimed as one of the greatest heroes 
of the war, he remains unchanged in his aversion from 
publicity. What struck “Pierre Loti” most about him was 
“his sincere and exquisite modesty. He is unconscious of 
having behaved admirably. He does not think he deserves 
the veneration of the French nation, and his popularity with 
us, so much as the least of his soldiers killed for our common 
defence.” This tribute is well deserved. King Albert has 
risked his life again and again in the fighting line since the 
beginning of the war. Indeed, it is said that when his 
Ministers begged him to be more cautious, he replied that 
he set no more value on his life than on that of any of his 
soldiers. That may be, of course, the outcome of his Sociulistic 
leanings. But, whatever the cause, his action has enormously 
enhanced the force of his example. The Belgian soldiers 
recognize him as a brother as well as a King. Even the 
Germans have exempted him from their all-embracing 
obloquy, and probably no more fervent desire is felt by the 
Allies and the neutrals than that he may be spared to witness 
the emancipation of his country from her oppressor, and to 
preside over the rebuilding of her ruined cities and the 
restoration of her prosperity. 

The brief Life of King Albert put forth by Mr. MacDonnell 
adds very little to the tributes already quoted. It lacks the 
literary distinction of a consummate artist, and the weight 
attaching tg the testimony of a Republican and Socialist 
politician. Mr. MacDonnell, who writes frankly as a Royalist 
and a Roman Catholic, has had the advantage of a residence 
in Brussels, and we gather that his work was submitted to 
the King and passed by him for publication. This fact lends 
importance to what is politically the most valuable passage 
in the book—the confirmation of M. Jules Cambon’s historic 
despatch of November, 1913, recounting the conversation 
between the German Emperor and the King of the Belgians 
in the presence of General von Moltke, the chief of the German 
General Staff, in which, while the Kaiser revealed himself for 
the first time as a believer in the inevitableness of war with 
France, and a convert to the views of the war party, the 
King of the Belgians protested against his misinterpretation 
of France’s intentions as a travesty of the facts. The 
author is not always accurate—e.g., he speaks on p. 16 of the 
Princesses Stéphanie and Clémentine as the King’s sisters— 
but he gives us some useful information about King Albert's 
upbringing and education, his special interest in the wel- 
fare of the Belgian fishermen, and the moderating influence 
he has exerted in domestic politics. And he does well to recall 
the speech delivered by King Albert to the Belgian Parlia- 
ment on the day of his coronation, to the spirit and letter 
of which he has faithfully adhered alike in peace and war. 
After a judicious reference to his predecessor, King Albert 
continued :— 

“ Gentlemen, I have a very clear conception of my duty. Tho 
duty of Princes is dictated to their conscience by the spirit of the 
people, for if the throne has its prerogatives, it has, above ail, its 
responsibilities. It is necessary that the Sovereign should hold 
himself with entire loyalty, above all parties. It is necessary that 
he be watchful for the maintenance of the vital forces of the 
nation. It is necessary that he should be ceaselessly attentive to 
the voice of the country, and watch with solicitude over the 
welfare of the poor. The Sovereign should be the servant of tho 
law and the upholder of social peace. May God help me to fulfil 
this mission. As for myself, 1 shall always be ready to second 
the efforts of those who work for the grandeur of the country and 
who, filled with the spirit of concord and social advancement, 
raise the intellectual and moral level of the nation, develop eluca- 
tion and instruction, and assure to the masses greater well-being. 
I love my country ; the Queen shares my sentiments of unalter- 
able fidelity to Belgium; we imbue our children with them, and 
we awaken in them at the same time love of their native land, love 
of their family, love of labour, love of good. Theseare the virtues 
which render nations strong.” 

In council, in his daily life, and in his home, King Albert 
has never swerved from the principles here laid down, and he 
commanded the respect of all parties before he earned the 





undying devotion of his people by his unobtrusive but 
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indomitable heroism in the field. For King Albert is resolved 
to go on to the end as he has begun. His tenacity is perhaps 
his greatest quality. As “Pierre Loti” observes, in spite of 
all that Belgium bas done and suffered, and in spite of his 
confidence in the ultimate victory of the Allies, 

“the King is determined that his soldiers shall co-operate to the 
last man in the deliverance of the country and that they shall 
remain to the end at the post of danger and honour. Another 
less noble than he would have said, ‘I have fully paid my debt to 
the universal cause. It was my troops who raised the first rampart 
against the barbarian. My country, the first to be trampled 
underfoot by the German brutes, is only a heap of ruins. That 
is enough for me.’ But the King wants Belgium to have her 
name inscribed with a yet finer page alongside that of Serbia in 
the golden book of history. That is why, approaching his head- 
quarters, I met these valuable troops, alert, fresh, and miraculously 
revived, proceeding to the front to continue the holy struggle. 
Let us bow low before the King.” 


This is not the attitude of the courtier; it is the rightful 
homage due to the unconquerable spirit of a nation incarnate 
in a brave and good man who happens to be her King. 
Merses profundo, pulerior evenit. 





FATHER HUGH BENSON.* 

THE opening sentence of Mr. Benson’s preface to his Memoirs 
of a Brother disarms a critic. ‘This book was begun... 
only to place on record some of my brother's sayings and 
doings, to fix scenes and memories before they suffered from 
any dim obliteration of time, to catch, if I could, for my own 
comfort and delight the tone and sense of that vivid and 
animated atmosphere which Hugh always created about him.” 
This description of the author’s purpose exactly applies to the 
first half of the volume, and had it equally applied to the whole 
the reader might have expected to see “ Privately printed” on the 
title-page. The book is interesting to near relatives and to those 
of Father Hugh Benson’s converts who wish to know all they 
can of his childhood and youth, but there is hardly anything 
to foretell the really striking personality that he became in 
the last ten years of a lifeso prematurely ended. His career 
as an Anglican clergyman was altogether uneventful. He 
had done very little work at Cambridge, though he “ managed 
to secure a Third in the [Theological] Tripos.” He was 
chiefly interested in experiments in hypnotism, which prob- 
ably proved useful years afterwards when he was writing 
The Necromancer. By his own account, he “drifted into the 
idea of taking Orders as the line of least resistance, though 
when he began the study of theology he had found the one 
subject he really cared for.” He did not find it at the Eton 
Mission at Hackney Wick, where “ his heart was certainly 
not in his work, though there was much that appealed 
to him, particularly to his sense of humour, which was 
always strongly developed.” At Kemsing, his next curacy, 
he began to find out that he had the power of preaching, 
and that it was in this direction rather than in parish work 
“‘that his life was going to lie.” An opportunity for develop- 
ing this faculty offered itself in the Community of the 
Resurrection, lately founded by Canon Gore (now the Bishop 
of Oxford). Here he led a life of “evangelistic mission 
work with long spaces of study and devotion, six months 
roughly being devoted to outside activities and six to Com- 
munity life.” He spent his years as a probationer mainly in 
study, and took the vows (which had to be renewed annually) 
in 1901. In many ways his new life suited him well. The 
work at times was hard. “ Hugh records that once after a 
mission in London they spent four days in interviewing people, 
and hearing confessions for eleven hours a day, with occa- 
sional sermons interspersed.” But then the missioners had 
been “ refreshed and reinvigorated by long, quiet, and careful 
preparation ” in the intervals spent at Mirfield. 

Mirfield was his first experience of the Church of England 
in the only form in which it was likely really to appeal to 
him. But what attracted him at Mirfield was the presence 
of certain characteristics which belonged only to a part of 
the Church of England, and what he wanted was a Church 
which claimed to speak with absolute authority upon Christian 
truth and which spoke with a single voice. Mr. Arthur Benson 
quotes a speech of his brother's made after he had left the 
Church of England which exactly expresses this need. He 
had “ advanced some highly contestable points as assumptions, 
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and my aunt, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, in an agony of rationality, 
said to him, ‘ But surely these are matters of argument, Hugh?’ 
To which Hugh replied, ‘ Well, you see, I have the misfortune, ag 
you regard it, of belonging to a Church which happens to know,’” 
There were too many things which the Church of England did 
not “happen to know” to keep him in it when he had once 
started on thisline. The Highest Anglican must admit that hig 
Church is in a very special sense a Church of open questions, 
and to Hugh Benson this idea was abhorrent, Among 
Anglicans he “ was fretted by having to find out how much or 
how little each believed. Among Catholics that can be taken 
for granted.” When once the change was made his character 
rapidly developed on various sides. He became a really great 
preacher in spite of the physical disadvantage of a slight 
stammer and of the mental disadvantage of extreme nervous. 
ness, which never, however, lasted beyond the first few words 
of his sermon. He told his brother that when he was about to 
preach he stayed in the vestry during the previous service and 
“would lie on a sofa or sitin a chair in agonies of nervousness, 
with actual attacks of nausea and even sickness,” until the time 
came to go into the pulpit. In his own judgment, a real anxiety 
as to the effect of a sermon on the audience “ was a necessary 
stimulus to the preacher, and evoked a mental power which con- 
fidence was apt to leave dormant.” At all events, on the rare 
occasions when he felt free from this anxiety the sermon, in 
his opinion, was a failure. In his case extempore preaching 
implied no want of preparation. “ He attained his remarkable 
facility by persistent, continuous, and patient toil” His own 
belief was that his real facility lay in writing far more than in 
preaching, and certainly the level of his novels is very high 
when it is remembered that they were largely written in the 
intervals of mission preaching and often interrupted by 
preaching visits to Rome and America. He died at forty-two, 
and his working life hardly lasted more than ten years. He 
might have lived longer if he had taken things more easily, 
but then he must have been a different man. In the words of 
the doctor who attended him in his last illness, “it was the 
way of Monsignor to put the work of a month into a week; 
he could not do otherwise. I cannot think of Monsignor as 
sitting with folded hands,” 





CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN.* 

In March, 1914, a mystery play adapted by Mrs. Duncan 
Pearce from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress was given for 
the first time at the Town Hall, Holyhead. This book is an 
illustrated record of a performance which was undertaken for 
the benefit of the Stanley Sailors’ Home. The words of the 
play are not included in it, but “can be obtained from Mra 
D. Pearce, Lewes, Sussex, at ls. a copy or 10s. a dozen.” Here 
we have Mr. Kipling’s poem “ For All We Have and Are,” 
a short preface by Mr. Chesterton, and an introduction by 
Miss M. Verney, in which she tells us that “ to revive interest 
in the Pilgrim's Progress, and to present to her neighbours s 
series of lovely scenes full of devotional meaning, had been a 
cherished dream of Miss Adeane’s for several years past.” 
The realization of this dream seems to have been completely 
successful, thanks to “the patient and enthusiastic co- 
operation of a number of workers,” and now, with the 
help of these good photographic reproductions, a larger 
audience can enjoy something of this mystery play. The 
well-arranged groups will be of more interest to those who 
are unacquainted with the performers than the single figures, 
for these are somewhat lacking in that atmosphere of “ the old 
age” which no doubt was present on the stage. Mrs. Ritchie 
has written a charming Envoi, which want of space alone 
prevents our quoting in full. 





HOME LANDSCAPES.ft 
Mr. Rosrnson objects vehemently to the Italian style of 
garden, and to emphasize his dislike he has compiled this 
book of photographs of the landscape gardening that he has 
carried out round his house in Sussex. His great vogue as 
the prophet of naturalistic gardening has been superseded in 
the inevitable whirligig of time by more formal architectural 
work in the Italian manner. These two styles are not really 
antagonistic to each other, for has not Miss Jekyll known 
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how to adapt the beauties of both so as to achieve a more 
interesting and harmonious result than could be obtained 
by the observance of the hard-and-fast rules of either 
naturalists or formalists? But Mr. Robinson will not 
consider the uses of compromise. “From our British 
point of view, then, and judging fairly by results, 
the Italian influence has been wholly evil.” “Heaps 
of money wasted in unprofitable show,” he laments, as he 
thinks of Chatsworth and the Crystal Palace; but he makes 
no allowance for the inevitable badness of such feeble copie 
di copie. The many large photographs, or “sun pictures,” 
as he prefers to call them, which are here reproduced, are 
ebaracterized by the swept and garnished appearance which 
s good lens and accurate focussing impart to a landscape. 
But this mechanical success fails to rouse our interest, and 
we long for either art or nature, and not merely for technical 
perfection. A few pages at the end of the book are devoted 
to the subjects of “ Planting by Lakes and Rivers,” “ Earth 
Bridges,” and “Rock Gardens of the Future.” Here, as in 
his other references to the practical side of the gardening arts, 
the reader will be able to profit from Mr. Robinson’s wide 
experience in the choice of plants that are likely to flourish 
in a particular soil and aspect. Where building is to be 
undertaken, such, for instance, as putting up a bridge or a 
boathouse, his advice is also good. “ Keep to local material 
and quiet colours,” he says; and he also points out the 
advantage of employing reinforced concrete. The volume is 
beautifully bound in white cloth and cream-coloured parch- 
ment, and is printed by the Chiswick Press. 





FICTION. 





PATRICIA.* 
WHEN a reviewer is able to say, as he can conscientiously 
sy of Mrs. Hamilton’s new story, that it is witty, vivacious, 
entertaining, and perfectly harmless, there does not seem 
to be much room for further comment, beyond recommending 
novel readers to put it on their list. At the same time, no 
reviewer with a grain of the critical faculty can let so per- 
plexing and curious a product pass from his hands without 
noting some of the strange inconsistencies and unrealities 
by which it is disfigured. For, to put it plainly, we have 
seldom met a book so resolutely on the side of the angels as 
regards orthodox religion and sound domestic morals which 
contrived to represent the rank-and-file of the angelic host in 
a less attractive light. The difficulty of investing virtue 
with the quality of picturesqueness, of reconciling saintship 
with a sense of humour, has existed from the beginning of 
novel-writing, and has driven many of the greatest romancers 
toassigning the beaux réles to villains and adventuresses. It 
is an open question whether Becky Sharp will not outlive 
Colonel Newcome, and Pecksniff Tom Pinch. Mrs. Hamilton 
has got out of the difficulty in a way which can only be 
described as making the best of both worlds. Her heroine, 
who has spent her youth in brilliant literary and Bohemian 
surroundings, while preserving an aristocratic elegance of 
manner and indulging an exquisite taste in dress, harbours 
anconventional and unorthodox views, which she never fails 
to ventilate to the discomfiture of her dowdy, ill-dressed 
cousins. On her father’s death, having £300 a year of her 
own, she makes her home with her uncle, a homely, prosy, 
matter-of-fact country parson. The aunt and her two 
daughters run the parish with great energy: of the meaning 
of charm and daintiness and the amenities of home life they 
have not the slightest conception, and Mrs. Hamilton gives us 
4remorseless picture of the dingy and squalid homeliness of 
the vicarage. Why Patricia, who, as she would have put it, 
was always “bored stiff” by her relations, should have of her 
own free will committed such an act of social suicide as to 
exchange the fleshpots of Bohemia for the dull routine of 
rural life, is a thing that no reviewer can understand. But 
the change serves Mrs. Hamilton’s purpose admirably, 
which is to bring out as clearly as possible the wit and 
audacity and eloquence of the irresistible Patricia against 
a background of angular piety and stodgy conventionality. 
She shocks her ancle and cousins by her disconcerting 
frankness and unabashed criticisms, but their dismay is 





* Patricia. By Edith Henrietta Fowler (Hen. Mrs. Robert Hamilton). 
London utnam's Sons. [6s.] 
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tempered by admiration of her frocks, and the easy terms 
on which she associates with Godolphin, alias “Golly,” 
the son and heir of Lord Muirfield—a cheerful but unin- 
tellectual youth who had been one of her London dancing 
partners. Their attempts to enlist her services as a district 
visitor are not altogether successful, but in all other respects 
Patricia marches from success to success, “Golly's” all 
too patent attentions arouse the misgivings of his mother, 
but in a succession of verbal duels Patricia invariably 
worsts the excellent but patronizing Peeress, even to the 
extent of impairing her usually perfect complacency. Patricia, 
however, was not in the least in love with the ingenuous 
Godolphin, though she was flattered by his admiration. She 
recognized that intellectually he moved on a far lower plane, 
and could never aspire to be her equal. Her true affinity 
appears in the person of another Peer, Lord Wellingborough, 
a man of force, character, ample possessions—and a clergyman. 
He falls in love with Patricia at first sight and she with him, 
but the inevitable union is delayed by a transient estrange- 
ment, brought about by Lord Wellingborough’s outspoken 
comments on her views of life. But in the end Patricia 
triumphs all along the line. She marries her Peer-parson, and 
finds religion while retaining her flippancy. Personally the 
present reviewer owns to a considerable sympathy with Maggie 
Vaughan, the elder and the more uncompromising of the 
cousins, in her unuttered comment on Patricia’s engage- 
ment :— 

“*Tt’s hard,’ said Maggie to herself, ‘very hard! Agnes and I 

never get a lover at all—even a nobody; and here's Patricia 
behaving as badly as she knows how, and getting one good thing 
on the top of another! It’s not as if she deserved them even. 
But no girl deserves two lords,’” 
Patricia is highly amusing, but there is a good deal of the 
minx in her composition, ard the plain person resents her 
getting all the cakes and ale, including, by the way, £5,000 in 
royalties for her Life of her father! By way of a crowning 
felicity, we may note that when she is expecting her first child 
her husband reassures her with the welcome information that 
she need feel no misgivings as to its sex, since the succes- 
sion to the title is secured in the female line. Im fine, if a 
motto were needed for this book, we can think of nothing 
better than the following perversion of Charles Kingsley’s 
line: “‘ Be good, sweet maid, but, better still, be clever.” 


Hungerheart. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The author of 
Hungerheart has fallen into a mistake which is very common 
among writers of autobiographical fiction, if we may be allowed 
the phrase—the mistake of recording far more than is ever 
contained in a child’s memory. The fault is here exaggerated, 
since the writer has naturally a mind for details, and she even 
gives accurate accounts of conversations overheard at the age 
of three. This method is obviously absurd and not a little 
vexatious; but perhaps it serves as well as any other to draw 
the portrait of a precocious and objectionable child. The 
interest of the book increases, as the heroine—we hesitate to 
burden the anonymous author with the psychology of the 
chief character—endures hard times and gains experience; 
but the record of her life is one of dreary unhappiness, at 
which we do not wonder, since, as the title seems to suggest, 
she is only able to consider the world in its relation to her 
own personality. It only remains to be added that, following 
a not unusual course of development, she passes through 
theatrical life and the suffragist movement, to satisfy at last 
the hunger of her heart in the ardent adoption of Roman 
Catholicism. 

Peter Paragon. By John Palmer. (Martin Secker. 6s.)— 
This is, we imagine, Mr. Palmer's first novel, and it is a fine 
piece of work. He calls it, on the title-page, “a tale of youth”: 
it is searcely a tale—rather a study of a boy’s adolescence, of 
the effect on him of Oxford and London, of women and friends, 
of the gradual discoveries of intellect and sex. Neither 
subject-matter nor language is always refined, but at least they 
belong to idealism and romance, and are a relief from the 
innuendo and materialism of the ultra-moderns. You must 
discover for yourself the enchanting bumour of those Oxford 
days when Peter “ became a leading character in the intel- 
lectual set. They jested in good Greek, filling their heads 








with knowledge they affected to despise, taking in vain the 
theories of their masters, merrily playing with their grand- 
Through the whole story runs & 


sires’ bones of learning.” 
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slender satire, sometimes lightly veiled, now and then with 
bared and biting teeth; but, whether satire or sketch, it is 
delightful: our only moments of boredom come when we are 
parted from Peter to follow the fates of less entertaining 
folk. 

READABLE Novets.—You Never Know Your Luck. By 
Gilbert Parker. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A delicate 
and charming comedy of prairie life. Mr. Jacobs’s illustra- 
tions deserve a word of especial praise.——Another Grey 
Ghost Book. By Jessie Adelaide Middleton. (Eveleigh Nash. 
5s. net.)—Miss Middleton’s ghost stories have the merit of 
evident sincerity, although the majority of them are somewhat 
mild and pointless. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





The lately completed third edition of The Golden Bough 
extends to eleven volumes, and there was an obvious necessity 
for an index that should make accessible the vast store of know- 
ledge contained in it. Sir James Frazer has now supplied us 
with one upon a liberal scale, and we have before us the 
bulky twelfth volume of the work, which bears the title of 
“ Bibliography and General Index” (Macmillan and Co., 
20s. net). Some idea of the scale of the book will be gathered 
when we say that the bibliography—the list of authorities 
upon which The Golden Bough is based—occupies some 
hundred and fifty pages, while the index itself fills nearly 
four hundred more. 





The Dublin Horse Show is the most generally known enter- 
prise of the Royal Dublin Society. But since its foundation 
in 1731 the range of its activities has been extremely wide: 
“From agricultural machinery and the great fishing industry, 
from science and the fine arts, down to rag-picking and rat- 
catching, nothing seemed to come amiss.” The complete 
record of its work will be found in the pages of A History of 
the Royal Dublin Society (Longmans and Co., 15s. net), which 
was designed by the late Lord Ardilaun, one of its most 
active members, and has been carried out by Mr. Henry F. 
Berry. 


In An Old Highland Fencible Corps (W. Blackwood and Sons, 
21s. net), Captain I. H. Mackay Scobie relates the history of 
the Reay Fencible Highland Regiment of Foot, otherwise 
known as “Mackay’s Highlanders.” This was a regiment 
raised during the Napoleonic Wars for purposes of home 
defence, and it was in existence from 1794 to 1802. Although 
from its conditions of service the regiment was unable to take 
a share in the Continental war, yet it played a considerable 
part during the rebellion in Ireland in 1798. 








Dr. Arthur Ransome’s activity of more than half a century 
in the fight against tuberculosis will be well known by our 
readers. Under the title of A Campaign against Consumption 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net) he has now 
collected a number of his writings that bear upon that 
subject. The twenty-two papers in the volume, of which the 
earliest was first published in 1881, are classified under four 
headings. One of these includes essays touching general 
aspects of the question, another deals with the conditions of 
infection, a third with research, while the last is devoted 
chiefly to statistical information. The book should prove of 
high value to those who are working in the same field. 





“Eleven short visits to Russia, all within the last five 
years,” form the basis of Mr. John Hubback’s volume of 
Russian Realities (John Lane, 5s. net). Mr. Hubback does 
not show any very deep knowledge of Russia, but he records 
pleasantly enough the impressions of an observant traveller. 
His experiences are limited to South Russia, with a chapter 
upon Moscow, and others upon the Caucasus, the Crimea, and 
Poland. The book concludes with an account of the author's 
return from the shores of the Volga and passage through 
Germany at the end of July, 1914, when he travelled in the 
last train that made the journey from Warsaw to Berlin. 


The attitude of Bulgaria towards the war has recently 
assumed unusual interest. Mr. Frank Fox’s short volume 








tr 
upon Bulgaria (A. and C. Black, 10s. net) has consequent] 
appeared ata most appropriate moment. He gives a lively 
account of the country as well as a sketch of its history ; m4 
the most valuable chapters are perhaps those describing the 
Balkan Wars, in which Mr. Fox acted as correspondent for 
the Morning Post. The volume is elaborately illustrated with 
a series of coloured pictures by Mr. Noel 
Mr. Mrkvitchka. r a 





The desirability of establishing home handicrafts in the 
rural communities of Englund has often been brought for- 
ward. Mr. J. L. Green in a book upon Village Industries . a 
National Obligation (Rural World Publishing Company, 
1s. 6d.) suggests a definite scheme for their inauguration. We 
learn, moreover, from a preface by Mr. Jesse Collings that the 
Rural League, of which Mr. Green is the secretary, has just 
adopted the author's plan, and that it is hoped before long to 
begin putting it into practice. 





An Illustrated History of Music (John Murray, 7s. 6d. net) 
has been written by Mr. Thomas Tapper and Mr. Percy 
Goetschius, both of whom hold lectureships in New York, 
The book is upon popular and conventional lines, and neces. 
sarily gives little more than an outline of the subject. It ig 
noticeable that the Russian composers receive no treatment 
whatever as a separate school, though a few of the most 
Westernized among them are mentioned as individuals, 


A variety of different scientific studies connected with the 
earth are discussed in non-technical language by Professor 
A. Berget, of the Institut Océanographique, in The Earth: its 
Life and Death (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 7s. 6d. net). The 
book is translated by Mr. E. W. Barlow, and among the 
subjects dealt with may be mentioned “The Birth of the 
Earth,” “The Force of Gravity,” “Sudden Movements of 
the Crust,” and “Old Age and Death of the Earth.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——— oe 












Adams (A. A.), The Plateau Peoples of South America...... (Routledge) net 34 
Andreyeff (L.), Plays, cr 8V0 ......cccccessereeeee (Duckworth) 6” 
Baker (A. J.), The Snake Garden, Cr 8V0 .......cccccccsecesserssceeceresecesees ng) 60 
Bax (E. B.), German Culture, Past and Present, cr 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 46 
Brown (V.), His Mother’s Honour, Cr 8V0 ........cscsseeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Burgin (G. B.), The Herb of Healing, cr 8V0 ........ccccessseseeee (Hutchinson) 60 
Churchward (A.), The Arcana of Freemasonry, 8vo ...(Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
Conklin (E, G.), Heredity and Environment in the Development of 

GED. ccernncnnsatitnctercensemgnaneyaminvnnenennened H, Milford) net 8 
Conyers (D.), Meave: a Novel, Cr 870... ....sssscssssssseseesencetersces (Hutchinson) 6@ 
Cripps (A. 8.), A Martyr's Servant, cr 8vo.. (Duckworth) net 26 
Delorme (E.), War Surgery, Cr 8V0 ........0cssssesesseaseseeeerenes H. K. Lewis) net 50 
Engelbach (A, H.), More Anecdotes of Bench and Bar ......... (Richards) net 36 
Evans (H. T.), Wales and the Wars of the Roses (Camb. Univ. Press) net 100 
Firbank (B.), Vainglory: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .......ss0sesssseeessseesereeees (Richards) 
Ford (H. J.), The Scotch-Irish in America, 8vo . ...(H, Milford) net 
Fowler (E. H.), Patricia: a Novel, Cr 8V0  .....c.secseccereereeceeeeneeeees (Putnam) 
Gould (N.), The Wizard of the Turf, OF SV0......ccosccccocccccescccccscccceses Long) 
Grey (Sir Edward, K.G.): a Biography, cr 8vo..... ...(Newnes) net 


Griffiths (E. T.), Models and Exercises in Commercial French for Schools 
Gm CER, GROW cncccccctcnecccccscesecoenevencsesocccncvapescnccenses (1. Pitman) net 


Gwynne (W,), The Christian Year: its Purpose and its History, cr 8vo 
Cesquene net 

Hamilton (C.), The Miracle of Love, cr 8V0..........++.++++ (Hurst & Blackett) 

Harrison (J. E.), Alpha and Omega, cr 8vo......... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 


(Macmillan) net 


Hodges (G.), Faith and Social Service, cr 8vo 
rper 
..(Putnam) ne’ 


Horton (M.), Bred of the Desert, cr 8vo 
Hurgronje (C. S.), The Holy War: ‘“* Made in Germany 





Jones (C. 8.), The Story of the Hohenzollern, cr 8vo ............ Seema net 
Keyes (C. W.), The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the 
Roman Empire, 80 ...........sesesecsereesescssseessnenerenesssseserens (H. Milford) net 


Mackay (H.), Accidentals, cr 8vo (A. ifelrose) net 


SSssSS SkSSSSS S RSSES 


McKeever (W.), Outlines of Child Study, cr 8vo............... (Macmillan) net 
Macmahon (P. A.), Comtioators Aes, Vol. I. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 1 
March (N. H.), Towards Racial Health, cr 810 ........s.seeee+ (Routledge) net 
Martin (G. M.), Selina: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .....c.0secsssesrseeeernseesrees (Appleton) 
ersion, 


Mierow (C. C.), The Gothic History of Jordanes in English 
SEIDEN o-exsnetontntcincnnanentiannentidasenmaiiadieemauenainion (H. Milford) net 78 
Morse (H.), Back to Shakespeare, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 60 
Murray (M.), Bible Prophecies and the Plain Man, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stonghten) net 6 
O’Boyle G.), Life of George Washington, Cr 8V0..........-.s+e000 (Longmans) 60 
O’Shea (M. V.) and Kellogg (J. H.), Making the Most of Life (Macmillan) 36 
Orczy (Baroness), A Bride of the Plains, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 60 
Pennell (E. R. and J.), Lithography and Lithographers, 4to...(Unwin) net 10/6 
Phillpotts (E.), My Shrubs, 4t0.............ccccseersssesesrensenssesenenenes (Lane) net 109 
Picciotto (C. M.), The Relation of International Law to the Law of 





eeeseeeeenoesereeeceeceseseees 


England and of the United States of America, 8vo............ (McBride) net 6/0 
Porter (J.), The Stockfeeder’s Companion, cr 8vo (Gurney & Jackson) net 4 
Rhys (E.), Rabindranath Tagore: a yxy Study ...(Macmillan) net 5 
Rioe (W. G.), Carillons of Belgium and Holland, 8V0..........0.+.++: (Lane) net 60 
Rion (H.), Painless Childbirth in Twilight Sleep, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Rowland (H. C.), Across Europe in a Motor Boat, cr 8vo ~--(Appioton, net 748 
Shumaker (E, E.), The World Cuieio and py Ae oy na utnam) net 26 

0 i .), War: Progress and the End o ory, 8vo 
ansaid on (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Stevens (E. S.), Allward: a Novel, cr 80 ....ssssscessesseseneneeees (Mills & Boon) 4 
Tyack (L.), Caroline Meta Wiseman, Cr 8V0 .......+--++0+0.-.+++ (C. H. Kelly) = 38 
Voysey (C. F. A.), Individuality, Cr 8V0 _......000+-+++++++ (Chapman & Hall) = 9p 
Walsh (C. M.), The Political Science of John Adams, 8vo...... (Putnam) ne’ nM 
Watson (H. B, M.), Chapman’s Wares, Cr 8V0 ........0..s:00000+++ (Mills & Boon) 60 
Wells (H. G.), Bealby: a Holiday, cr 8V0 ........0..s00seeereeees aseeseee (Methuen) 
What I Saw in Berlin and other European Capitals during bt ope! 590 

Piermarini,”” CF BVO ..........0sccscessesreeeeesereeeseses esses Socket) net 5/0 


Young (F.), New Leaves, Cr 8V0.....0+.cesreseereeerenreeees 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(4%) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Proepectus and all waar = may be obtained on application 
the Secretary. 


Head Office: ... EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


“EMPIRE” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


yet introduced. 





The most comfortable material 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin, Write a 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 


MURPHY & ORR, Zo GELFAST IRELAND: 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 2» BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


























ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618, 135. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
GRATER PAID  2n.cccceccccccccec sees £118,000,000. 








FOR SALE, &c. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SALE, of highest 


class,- situated in Surrey, within easy access of London. Accom- 
modation for = 4 Boarders. Goodwill about £1,000, me favourable 
ouse held on lease.—For further particulars ~~ y to Messrs. 


eri Bitas, TH THRING and ¢ co., » 36 Sackville St reet, ‘Piceadilly, W 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 
S.W.—WANTED, in September next 
1. —- TUTOR for LATIN aud GEOGRAPHY. Salary £100— 


2. RESIDENT INSTRUCTOR in PHYSICAL EXERCISES and 
GAMES: Salary £30—2£110 
For particulars and form of application apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








L,4>* HOLLES’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
MABE STREET, HACKNEY, N.E, 





Owing to the retirement of the present Head-Mistress on her approaching 
marriage, the Governors invite applications, not later than Ist May next, for 
the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. The commencing salary will be £400 per 
annum and a house, rent, rates and taxes free. Duties to commence in 
September next, 


Particulars on application to 
ROBERT PEARCE, 





Cripplegate Institute, Clerk to the Governors. 
Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 
ReProzp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF + \ ) 


REGENT'S 'S PARK, B 


The Council, having instituted a eocend_ ASSISTANT-LECTURESHIP IN 
LATIN, invite applications for the appointment. ‘The salary offered is £165 a 
year, rising to £20, non-resident. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, April 26th, to the 
SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, fem whom further particu may be obtained, 
S eaietaaeel 


WALDEN RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


WANTED, September :— LECTURER in ea SpeeearEy, 
and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. til ana TE: oeene in 
teaching. (2) KINDERGARTEN LECTURER and “TEAC teu of HAND.- 
WORK and DRAWING. Commencing Salary of both posts for experienced 
and otherwise suitably ed candi: ei with board, lodging, 
laundry, and medica! attendance.—Apply PRINCI PAL. 


EQUIRED for the Huguenot College, 
Women for the followi: 
Le CTURER in ZOOLOGY; 





Cape Province, 
posts Dn yiy- ER in PHYSICS; (2a 
LEC BEB in CHEMISTRY, to prepare 
students for the Honours B.A., ee University. ‘The classes for Physics and 
Zovlogy being small, it is desirable, not essential, that ove Lecturer should 
take both subjects. Initial salary £250 a year, less £50 for board, residence, 
and laundry. Passage out paid on a three ee agreement. The College is 
endenstminationsl but Christian in 
nL giving full particulars of School and University education, 
experience, training, and age, —_ be pate in writing to MISS 
en NER, Cambridge Street, Hyde | No 7 Weber considered 
unless the required particulars are given. embers are specially 
invited to apply. 


LECTURES, Ke. 


RESHAM LECTURES. — —Dr. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., 

will deliver FOUR LECTURES on “THE LAW RELATING to 

PA CEN TS, COPYRIGHT, TRADE MARKS and TRADE NAMES” on 

April 20th, dist, 22nd, and berd, at 6 p.m.,in GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basing- 
hall Street, EC. Admission free to men and women. 


Ls DON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE and 
DENTAL SCHOOL 
The SUMMER SESSION will OPEN on APRIL 26th. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS offered in September. 

For prospectus and full ormation apply to the DEAN (Professor 
William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.8.), who will be giad to make arrange- 
str for — wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

ile En 


HE MIDDLESEX | HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(University of London.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on 
Tuesday, April 20th, 1915, 


The School is Central in ition, 
Equipped to meet all modern requirements, and 
Possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its students, 

















Students wishing to enter should apply to the DEAN. 





QOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION 
22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
League Meetings, Kc. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALE  _— 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDO 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2th, 1915. 
The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
-- weil as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Studentsa. 

For particulars of the Coliege, as well as of the School poqpenatens to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E 
LEWER, B.A. , 43and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information Ltd 
obtained as to the C college Hostel in which Students may reside, 








WOMEN, LONDON. 





"N\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY L ARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


PIV -ERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEG E— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £%5 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence. eae abene culars, ap Hy to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY CIATION, CORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liver 


‘HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegaey, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Oxtord Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 





Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Dip! oma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Juvior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. ~~~ 7 ~ of from 
£10 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. oan fund, 


Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
eachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





P\HERE is an OPENING for a GIRL of good birth 
and education over 17 years of age at special fees in a School of 
Domestic Training, where girls can also continue any special studies if desired.— 
Full particulars from “J. H. M.,” c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


LERGYMAN and WIFE want GIRL to live and be 
educated with their own, aged 10}. High bracing situation; every care. 
—Rev. A. B. MILNER, Greenhill Road, Farnham. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. 7 fs 
l\WO GIRLS could be received in Country Vicarage 
(Shropshire) to share education with Vicar’s own daughters (8 and 14). 
Charming neighbourhood and exceptional educational facilities. Tennis, 
croquet, driving, &c., 120 guineas each inclusive.—Box No. 729, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


“\T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education. 
Older Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY 
Prospectus and further particulars from the 


he PRINCIPAL. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { = MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 


Healthy situation ; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
TINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
v Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Jniversities. 
A Junior House will be opened on May 7th. 


7 U DOR H A p 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Poreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 



























































(oS H, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level, Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
liss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Loudon, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 


Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 

Qt. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
kK HAMMERSMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDA. 
“1ON SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders 
from payment of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the registration of Candidates 
will be Monday, June 28th. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Trincipal—Miss PARKER, 














Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 


66 guineas a year. 
Q 7. MARGARET’S, POLMONT. 
= Head-Mistress—Miss WORSFOLD. 

The School, which has been re-furnished and re-equipped, is situated in a 
healthy position on the main line between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Modern 
education for girls 7 to 18 years on Public School lines. Fully qualified resident 
Staff. Visiting Masters and Mistresses from Edinburgh. Prep. for Music and 
University exams. Annual inspection by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Large, extensive buildings and grounds; playing fields for Cricket, Hockey, 
a Tennis, Fives Courts, Fees from £66 to £75 a year. Prospectus on 
application. 


‘1K EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 


Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. - 
SOUTHWOLD, 


Gt FELIX SCHOOL, 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Mies I., SILCOX. 


Summer Term will begin April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 
JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to Loudon and the North,— 
Principals; The Misses SALES, 





























CHS ssee EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
ae (Telephone: Victori 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. = 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Gramserr Grar, 
and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hin, M.A, 
a’ , we Pg ne ome Tuition, £60 a year. 
imited number o sident Students for Domestic Scien takes 
Separate premises. Fees £60, »s 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission f short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. ™ 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girle 
preparing for the University. 


Oe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIBLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.c, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALI, 
Boarding-house: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Migs 
ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins THURSDAY, April 29th. The 
Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 27th and 
The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 22nd to 28th. 














S° UTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

















 _—v STON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; see 
bathing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 





Lixvenzout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
SUMMER TERM will begin on Thursday, May 6th. 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 
jy See, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
UMMER TERM begins April 28th. 
0, -- HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WOR'THING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 

















Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities uf 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


ARPENDEN BAL ie, HERTS. 
A small HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough general education on modera 
lines, fitted gymnasium. Swedish Drill every day ; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior’s Field, Godalming). __ 
WN OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for ad 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B 
Bardsley, Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE=— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtos 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 


(CEDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 

NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 RAS 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 


8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


TFKONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 

8th, 9th, and 10th June, 1915. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £80 
p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition; 
also the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., open to sons of persons who are or have 
been in any of the various services under the British Government in India. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. —__ 





























\EDBERGH SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£70 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, are offered for Competition. 
Examination on June Ist and 2nd in London and Sedbergh. FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £75 each, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to ‘u@ 
BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorks, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION June 1, 2, and 3. One or two of £87, one of £60, five or more of 
250, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum, Faber Exhibition 
of £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 
tions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Counci! Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


ULWICH COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 

SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £24 per annum, for three 

ears, for Boys under 13 and under 16 years of age on the Ist of May, will be 

id, beginning on the 10th of May. There will also be offered House 

Seholarships, which can be held concurrently with a School Scholarship.— 

Further information may be had from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, to whom 
the names of Candidates must be given not later than May 3rd. 


YZ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
gbove sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head-Master, H,. V. PLUM, M.A, 
J ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 


8. DEVON.—Mr. J. BAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition aud careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of cach boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equabile and very healthy climate. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 8.E. 

Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Public School. Modern Buildings on high open ground, Moderate Fees, 
Entire charge where parents abroad, 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are vot already in the College, whether Senior 
er Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £55 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Alko ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
anuum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BUBSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June Srd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
y Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—I'urther particulars may be had from Ker. A. H. 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 


HE MOUNT, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE.—Pre- 

paratory for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Large modern house 

im ideally healthy, sheltered situation on estuary of Dee. Equable climate. 

Every care for health. Sea bathing.—For prospectus, apply Mr. E. TEMPLE 
CHURTON, M.A. Oxon. 

OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

lormation, apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEE, M.A., or te the 

BURSAR. 

RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held ~ hy Ist and 2nd to elect a least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

in ue from £70 to £45 a year.—Full ticulars on applicati 
Sc HEAD MASTER : ’ - meni 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev. 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £2100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 
ARMY CANDIDATES, EXAMINATION in June. There are also some 
“War Exhibitions” for sons of Old Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
Por Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 

















YASTBOURWNE COLLEG EE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
meering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. , 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 

, SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 

mineas), will begin at 9a.m.on TUESDAY, JUNE Isr. Candidates must be 

wader 15 on September 2ist, 1915, Application Forms to be filled up and sent 

to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 

For further particulars apply to Rev. RB. D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, 
| House, Durham. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 


Examination on JUNE 9th, 10th, and llth. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to 


[EKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 22nd April, 
. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge, 





TIVERTON. 
for COMPETITION by 
the GOVERNORS. 




















RM Y EXAMINATION §8., 
Advice as to the choice of a TUTOR will be given free of charge 
y 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, 
London, W., 


who for over forty years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY 
COACHING ESTABLISHMENTS, Telephone: 4926 Regent. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 'W. 
M\KE ARDEN PRESS, LETCHWORTH, with which is 


amalgamated the ST. CATHERINE PRESS, is able to advise and aesist 
in the production of volumes on Art, Books of Travel, Catalogues of Collec- 
tions, Family, Local and County Histories, &c. 


SCHOLASIIG AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS AN D zvZozss 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full —— of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
~— "Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Xannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OF SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and OO,, 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 

Many I rincipals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


tater 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for ports as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in l’rivate 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
_~— Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt1., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus ablo 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone —1!.% ( 


OINT J FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


the 


AGENCY 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ G 
College of Preceptors, Hlead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of As 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore Leen 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to | p.m, and § to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should Le arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 


TINnHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 

Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physica! Cultare, 
ee ag! in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific No: 


la 
a 





Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 
FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN— 
PENSION for ENGLISH VISITORS. Picturesque situation on Lake 
Ideal Spring Resort for those seeking health and rest, combined with 
homelike, country life. Liberal cuisine. Boating, bathing, driving, clim! 
ing, &c. References given. Excellent medical advice obtainable. 7 
moderate. Special arrangements for families, Proprietress, Miss SI MI 


oa MISCELLANEOUS. 
E PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Laneashire, has been cially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Cardcning. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Than. 


lerms 
*KIN, 


YOLD, jewellery, trinkets, diamonds, pearls, and other 
y precious stones, antique silver, Sheffield plate bought for cash ; highest 
value in cash or offer made return post by FRASERS, the well-known and most 
reliable house ; strict privacy guaranteed ; refe: ence, London City and Midland 
Bank.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. = hit 9 = al ae 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH T. 
( Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 05 Oxford 
Street. London. Est. 100 years. 


{NOCKROACHES cleared 


with Biattis, the Union Paste, 


Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr H. W« tward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmiess to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer. Tins, |! 3d., 2a. Sd., 48, 6d,— 


HOWAKTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Azeart Mrmorrat), 
QU TEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Paton: H.M. Tur Krxs, 
READERS of this journal willing to benofit a Natio nal Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
aunuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institutioa whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Tur Eart or Harrow rsx. Secretary: Goprner H. Hamitton, 


Treasurer : BE Eart BR 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

The Orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothed, maintained, and 
ednented from the earliest age until 15 years old. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on May 27th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 10 boys and 10 girls, will be elected. 

FUNDS ARE []RGENTLY NEEDED. Annua! Subscri ptions from 10s, 6d., 
or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle the donors to vote at the forth- 


coming election. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 
__ Offices: : 63 } Ludgate Hi Hill, E.C. 


SALES BY. ‘AUCTION. 
ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWING 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, “ HODGE will 
sell by AUCTION at their house, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2ist, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, including the property of 
erbert Allen, Esq., of 36 Buckingham Palace Mansions, 5.W. 
May! be viewed two days prior. _ Catalogues may be had, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adontion of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE iy) YMENTS, 


& s. | 2 s. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members .., .. ss os oo 1010 0 
a's PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice- souitants « “_ = Associates, with saseaemenaeen 
Members ... ... eco ene t 0 and Journal . oc oe «686 6S CO 


The Subscription ‘of Ladies and Members of the Territ orial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
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Private G. Dowsell, of the 2nd Welsh Regi ment, writes, December 8th, 10rd, 
Srom the North Staffs Infirmary :—‘* | am sending this tin of your 
Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 
nel bullet passed through the tin, which | was carrying In my serge 
coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was car rying atin 
of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years .., I must say there was a great rush for Player's Navy Cut 
when issued out atthe Front, and was a great comfort to the troops 
in the trenches. 


Players Navy Cut 


TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. 


TROOPS AT HOME (Daty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain. There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and in sending a present 
now you are assured of reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on appiication, 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Daty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co,, Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange supplies of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for- 


John Player warded to the Front 




















& Sons, at Duty Free Rates 
Cosme Tobacco 2 
eatery, The Imporiel Toaceo Oo. 
NOTTINGHAM. (of Gt. Britain & Ireland) 
Limited. 
RR a Aes oY REAPS 
P.483 
Post Bro, | strongly bound, price | 7s. Ls cane 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 


With the Engiish Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Sratiowzns’ Comrayr,Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 











Free Yourself from 
Financial Anxiety 


Incomes derived from investments are uncertain incomes. You 
know that to be so, and consequently you follow the course of the 
Stock markets with more or less anxiety. Tho War has caused 
thousands of Investors to sell out, even at a loss, and buy an 
Annuity with the proceeds. By this means they have in some 
cases doubled and in others trebled the income, and at the same 
time made it safe for life. 

The Sun Life of Canada‘is the leading Office for Annuities. Its 
terms are the best, and its security unsurpassed. The Company 
offers the equivalent of from 6 % to 20% according to 
age. Better terms in cases of impaired health. Ali kinds of 
Annuities dealt in—Immediate, Joint, Deferref, and Annuities 
with guaranteed return of Capital. Assets, £12,800,000, with 
Government Supervision. 

Send for particulars to J. F. Junxcry (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





The Church Army in War-Time. 
The 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


will be held in the QUEEN'S HALL, Langham Place, W., on 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 6th May, at 3 o'clock. 





The Right Rev. BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH, Chaplain-General, 
will preside, supported by a number of Bishops and other Clergy, 
and Laymen. 


ADMISSION FREE. A limited number of RESERVED 
SEATS will be available, application for which should be made 
AT ONCE to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 
Tickets will be forwarded in n strict order of priority. 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S 
WAR_FUND 


needs £15,000 NOW for the following Special War-Time 
Efforts : 


THE WORK CARRIED ON FOR THE TROOPS at 
180 British Centres. More Huts urgently needed 
—cost £210 each, 


FOUR SOLDIERS’ HOMES IN NORTHERN FRANCE— 
Experienced Officers are in charge. Thousands 
use the homes daily. 


VISITATION OF BRITISH WOUNDED IN FRENCH 
Hospitals, by trained Women Officers—who 
are doing fine work. 


THE ARMY’S MOTOR AMBULANCE OFFICERS, WHO 


are doing splendid service on the Battlefields, 


OFFICERS TRACING THE MISSINC ON THE 
Continent, and caring for relatives visiting 
dying and wounded men. 

THE ARMY'S RELIEF WORKERS IN BELCIUM, IN 
Holland (among Refugees), and the Officers 
who are still at their posts in France and 
Belgium. 

THE ARMY’S 15 NAVAL AND MILITARY HOMES, 
where thousands of Service men are cared for. 

&c., &c., &c. 


The War Fund is also designed to keep all the Army's 
work GOING AT FULL STRETCH during the war. 
Help will be gratefully received by GENERAL BOOTH, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Balance 
Sheets forwarded, 
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JOHN BUCHAN 


MAGI 


Industry is at a standstill; 


by deep trenches, riddled with shell-holes; 
nothing 
the barns and ricks are burnt; 
The women and children have been driven out into the open, 


by immense battle waves; 
roofless cottages ; 
everywhere. 


the manse, the manor house, the old castle in the park, all are destroyed ; 


THE 


POLISH VICTIMS 


SPEC TATOR. 
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or 
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IEF FUND 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Tue Riest How. CHARLES B, STUART WORTLEY, Hon, Treasurer 


H, E, MORGAN 
Miss LAURENCE 


NE three quarters of Britain’s towns and villages destroyed. 


remains. 


ALMA TADEMA, Hon, Secretary 


This is Poland’s condition. 


millions are out of work; the meadows and arable lands are furrowed 
the same tracts have been swept over and over again 
The village spire stands tottering still above the 

the horses and cattle all stolen 


or slain: ruin 
they cower in the woods: 
there is no one to help, there 


13 nowhere to fly to, nothing to do but to hide among ruins, in woods or in hollows, gnawing roots and 
the bark of trees, while the children shiver and starve to death. 


Could Britons bear such a thing? 
Twenty-five million Polish hearts 


Give! Give all you can! 


The Poles have to bear it. 


will bless you for every little loaf, 


every brick, every garment, every handful of seed bought with British coin. 


Beyond the veil of the future, blood-stained and dark now, 
Great Britain pass through it into light, 


holding Poland’s hand. 


lie new hopes for all the world: 


let 


O you island-people, whom the sea saves from your foes, whose land has seen no ig ore since 


Norman William came, whose homes are safe 


to-day, 


to-morrow—what will you give to Poland? 


A penny, a 


much. Ten million people are on the v 


whose fields are growing green with promis 


» for 


a shilling, a pound, a thousand pounds—nothing will seem too little, nothing will be too 
verge of starvation and you can save them; a whole nation once 


dear to your fathers, that nation which of all others has suffered most for love of liberty, can be kept 
alive by your help, against the day of freedom. 


Ris Eminence Canpinat Bourne 

His Excellency the Russian AMBASSADOR 

His Excellency the French AMBASSADOR 

His Excellency the BriGian MINISTER 

The Prime Minister 

The Marquis or Crews, K.G. 

The Duxs op Norroix, K.G., G.C.V.O. 

The Duxs or Somerser 

The Marquis or Riron, G.C.V.0 

The Eant or Roseeery, K.G., K. T. 

a Loxp Cuaktes Beatsrorv, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.0., P. 

Leap Carew 

Lory Burnuam, K.C.V.O. 

Lorp Norruciirre 

Loup Eversiey 

Lonp Wearpate 

Lorp Isuincton G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lory Eumorr, G.C.M.G. 

Lorp Mouton (M.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Epwar Grey, Bart., K.G., 

The Right Hon Sir Groncs H. Rew, G. G.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Artrur J. Bavrour, M.-P. 

The Right Hon. J. Austen Caamaeriain, M.P. 

The Richt Hon. Winston Srencer CHURCHILL, 


Tho Countess Bexckenponrre 
The Ducntss or Norro.k 
The Ducness or Somerset 
The Ducuess or Benrorp 
The Marcutoness or RIPON 
The Lapy Ranpowen CuuncniLe 
The Lapy Henry Bentincx 

© Lavy Carters BerrsrorD 
The Lapy Mary von Huoet 
The Lapy Murtet Pacer 
The Lapy Juuier Dur 

he Lapy Carew 

be Lapy Nortucurra 


PATRONS. 


The Richt Hon. Davrp Liovpy Groror, M.P, 

The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Reoinatp M KENNA, MP. 

The Right Hon. C. F. G. Masterman 

The Right, _ Cartes B. Srvuanrr Worttey, 

The Right Hon. Tar Lorp Mayo 

Major-General Str Ivor Henrerar, 

.M.G., M.P. 

Srr Epwarp Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 

Sin Epwarp Exoar, Kt., O.M., Mus.Doe, 

Tuomas Harpy, Esq., O.M., Liit.D. 

The Hon. Sin Eric Bargixoton, K.C.B. 
F.RS. 

F.R.8. 


Bart., C.B., 


Sin FE. Ray Lanxester, K.C.B., 

Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., 

Str Epwarp Warp, K.C.B. 

The Hon. Sim Geonce H. Perry, K.C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for the Dominion. of 
Canada 

Sir Geornce Avexanper, Kt. 

Sir Tuomas Dewar, Kt. 

Sin Grornce Frampeton, Kt. 

Six Freperick Macuiuian, Kt. 

Siz Ceci. Harcourt Suirn, Kt. 

Ste Hervert Tree, Kt. 

Siz Henrky J. Woop, Kt. 


PATRONESSES. 


The Lavy IstinoTon 

The Lapy Emmott 

H.H. Lavy Brooxe, Ranee or Sarawak 
The Hon. Lavy BaRrineTon 

The Dowacer Lapy Lewis 

Lapy Coats 

Lapy Cory 

Lapy Warp 

Lapy E.car 

The Lapy MAyoress 

The Hon. Mrs. Harry L. Lawson 
The Hon. Mrs. Atrrep Lyrrsiton 
Mrs. Cnartes Stcart WonrtTisy 


Offices: 11 HAYMARKET, 


W. Tewrte Franks, Esq., C.B. 
Epmunp Gossr, Esq., C.B. 
The Hon. Tuomas Macké 
sioner for New Ze: aland 
The Hon. Perer McBarips, 
Victoria 
The Hon. Harry L. W 
The Right Rev. the Dean or 
The Rev. Fatwen Bernsann Vavauay, 
H. C. Biron, Esq. 
Joun Bucuax, Esq. 
Eorrton Castie, Esq., M.A. 
Monsieur Maurice De Corrset, Consul Gencral of 
France 
The Rev. Jawes Gow, LL.D. 
Srernen Granam, Esq. 
A. De Hatrert, Esq. 
Rupyvarp Kir.txe, Esq., 
H. EB. Monean, Esq. 
T. P. O'Connor, Esq., 
I. J. Paperewsxt 
A. H. Powuen, Req. 
Joun 8S. Sancent, Esq., 
H. Gornpon Se.rripee, 


‘zz, High Commis- 


Agent-General for 
Lawson, M.P. 
WestmineTER 

SJ. 


LL.B. 
M.P. 


R.A. 
Esq. 


Mrs. Wixston Covrcnitt 
Mrs. Leorotp De RotescniLp 
Mrs. Asquitn 


Miss Laverence Atma Tapema 


Mrs. Ecerron Castie 

Madame De Correr 

Mrs. Liovp Gronos 

Mrs. Jaues Hors, President of the Catholic 


Women's League 
Madame Biancue Marcnest 
Mrs. Wuncerrorp Potey 
Miss Gertrups Sweerman 


S.W. 


Where Donations should’ be sent, addressed to the Honorary Secretary 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL &COLLEGE WEAR 































41 and 43 


Strictly Moderate Prices. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

ST. NEOTS, 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


SCHOOLS 


CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH: 











WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 











MARL- 


COURT ROAD, W. 

















Seeley, Service @ Co Ltd 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


FRANK T. BULLEN. Net 10s, 64 


“Interesting from cover to cover."—STANDARD, 


GEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 


A CAMERA ACTRESS IN WILDS OF TOGOLAND. 


SUBMARINE ENGINEERING OF TO-DAY. 
THE ROMANCE OF SUBMARINE ENGINEERING. 


THE ROMANCE OF AERONAUTICS. 


Prof. J. W. GREGORY. Net 5s. Od. 
Miss M. GEHRTS. Net 12s. 6d, 
C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE. Net 5s, 0d, 
T. W. CORBIN, 5s. Od. 


C. C. TURNER. 65s. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe" Dovwn. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quay 
of this wine will be found = 

wine usually sold at much 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


4, 
a — os 


17/6 9/9 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 


26 Market Street. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued mE eo £6, a 


+ ~ i? Capital, 22,000,000. Rese 
1,960,000. T ‘ogether......... nr 3,960,000 


—o Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.0. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
TATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may 
be obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By 
post, 1s. 9d, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 


Advertisements. 
Ovutsips Pacs (when available) 
14 GuInzas., 

BARS ccccesccscoecescceccocsocssecs £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) . 6 6 0 
Quarter- Page (Half- Column) 3 8 0 

Narrow Column (Third of 

BED scccenccacetevncecaveceneen 440 
Half Narrow Column ........2 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 110 
Column (two-thirds width 

OF PAGE) cccccccscccesceccrccsece 8 8 0 

CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page. .....ccecerseeees £16 160 
Inside Page ccccccccccccccoceesee 14 140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space, 


Terms: net, 
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*.° To Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visitors, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni- 
fied, well-furnished Adam House, in an ideal 
situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quict HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over- 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The House could be let from the middle of April 
till the end of August, or for further term by arrange- 
ment. Strict references required from intending 





THE ORIGIN OF GOUT. 


HOW TO DETECT URIC ACID SYMPTOMS. 





Uric acid, the fundamental cause of all gouty suffering, is in 
reality a normal product of the human system, owing its existenco 
partly to its introduction into the body as a constituent of certain 
classes of food, and partly as a result of the natural tissue 
changes—the wearing out and repairing processes constantly 
going on, 

_As soon almost as uric acid gets into your circulation from 
either of these somes it gives you evidence of its disturbing 
presence by certain well-defined symptoms, which are nature’s 
signals of impending gcuty outbreaks. You feel out of sorts, 
heavy, and dul!, especially in the mornings; your liver is out of 
order; you are restless, easily irritated, and sleep badly. You 
suffer from dyspepsia, flatulence, and heartburn, You are 
depressed, and trifling little affaires worry you. You have per- 
sistent and severe headaches. You frequently experience sensations 
of burning and irritation in the skin, or occasional twinges of pain 
in your joints, or there may be stiffness in both joints and muscles, 
and dull aches in various parts of your body. 


GOUTY PROGRESS. 


When the uric acid becomes embedded in the muscles, gou 
rheumatism or lumbago results. At first there is only a sli 
sensation of stiffness, and an occasional catch of pain. Gradually, 
as the atoms congregate, and the sharp crystals bore their resist- 
less way into the substance of the muscle, they increase the 
stiffness, and the piercing of the penetrating acicular crystals 
causes the sharp, cutting pain that tortures sufferers from gouty 
rheumatism. This is the term employed when the muscles of the 
limbs and shoulders are affected, whilst lumbago is the name 
applied when the loin muscles particularly are involved. 


Other varieties of gouty sufferers are chronic, or rheumatic, 
gout arising from the clogging uratic deposits in the joints, and 
attended by swelling, inflammation, pain, and stiffness; sciatica 
and neuritis when the nerve sheaths are penetrated by the sharp 
crystals, which cause the hot, stabbing pain in thighs or arms; 
kidney stone and gravel, which are simply deposits of urates in 
the organs; and gouty eczema, the inevitable result of uric acid 
forcing its way into the skin. 


HOW TO ESCAPE GOUT. 


As long as uric acid remains in the system, so long will the pain 
and agony caused by its presence continue. The uratic masses 
must be converted into soluble substances, and swept out of the 
body before relief can be obtained. It has been conclusively 
demonstrated that Bishop’s Varalettes are the most generally 
effective uric acid solvents and eliminants. They go directly to 
the root of the matter, and expel uric acid from the system. Tho 
rational and scientific mode of action of Bishop’s Varalettes is 
bound to result in successful alleviation of gouty suffering. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are made by an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists of the highest standing, who have for 
very many years made uric acid solventsa subject of special study. 
Their investigations into this branch of therapy have enabled 
them to place in the hands of the medical profession and gouty 
subjects a remedy that is at once reliable, safe, and sure. 
Physicians recognize and acknowledge this by prescribing Bishop's 
Varalettes daily. Bishop’s Varalettes are free from any harmful 
ingredients, such as colchicum, iodides, mercury, potash, 
salicylates, and do not contain any purgative, narcotic, or anodyne 
drugs, so that even delicate subjects can take them with absolute 
confidence. They do not depress or lower the system in any 
way. 

DIET AND GOUT. 


There is searcely any subject that gives rise to more discussion, 
or, at times, proves more perplexing, than the all-engrossing ono 
of foods and drinks suitable for the goutily inclined. Popular 
opinions on this subject are so often quite erroneous that it will 
be welcome news to you that a booklet has been recently published 
dealing with the whole question of diet in a clear, authoritative, 
and comprehensive manner, 

No difficulty in future need arise in arranging pleasant, varied, 
and satisfying menus, made up wholly of uric-acid-free dishes, 
Classified lists are published of allowable and non-allowable foods, 
and the booklet forms a perfect guide for the gouty. It contains, 
in addition, a mass of useful information on the whole subject of 
uric acid disorders. 

A copy will be sent, post free, on application to the sole makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please 
write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials, at 1s., 2s, 





Housemaid left in house; wages paid. 


tenants, 


and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the sole makers. 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 


NEW STORY 


THE SWORD 
OF YOUTH 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo. . 

Tue Evenine Stanparp.—“ A book which cannot fail to appeal 
to all readers at the present moment, for, though the war this boy 
fought in was half a century ago, yet the spirit is the same that 
is now animating our sons, our most cherished only sons.” 

Tus Osserver.—* Dedicated ‘To the soldier-youth of England 
in this war of theirs,’ Mr. James Lane Allen’s delicate and moving 
story has an intimate appeal. . . . The drama is one that strikes 
a curiously intense note at the moment.” 

Tue Acapemy.—“That is the prime note of this book; it 
reaches the heart by many doors, but by none more truly and 
straightly than this—the pride of the young man in sharing the 
heat and burden of the fight. In writing it Mr. Allen has 
responded splendidly to a splendid impulse.” 


SWORD BLADES 
and POPPY SEED 


Poems by AMY LOWELL. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 

Tue Trmes.—“The chief characteristic is the vigour and 
vividness of the writer’s imaginative eye for detail and her rich 
vocabulary. . . . ‘The Shadow’ shows much narrative power.” 

Tur Ovrioox.—“ ‘The Book of Hours of Sister Clothilde’.. . 
is a poem like an old Dutch religious painting, clear, delighting in 
rich colours, and full of humour. The whole book... is full of 
imagination and serious endeavour after poetry.” 

Tue New York Nation.—“ Miss Lowell's book, as it stands, has 
two distinguished merits, She is sensitive, first of all, not merely to 
the charm, but to the sorcery, almost the diablerie, of things, 
things wrought or moulded, swords, pottery, arras, embroideries, 
or those natural objects, such as tulips or irises, which seem like 
anticipations or reminiscences of art. The trait recalls Gautier, 
Balzac, and D’Annunzio, Miss Lowell's second gift is the lusti- 
hood and sparkle of her narrative.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


by 10in.), with Gilt T 
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In Four Volumes. 4to (i2}in. 

£6 6s. Od. 
Orders will only be accepted for the Set of Four 
Volumes, but they may be paid for as published 


at £1 11s. 6d. net each. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 80 Plates in Colour, showing over 400 Species, 

“Tt will be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate 
possessors.”—Morning Post. 

“ Promises to be probably, from an illustrative point of view, 
the most authoritative book on our birds in existence, , . ."— 
Saturday Review. 

PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Vol. I. NOW READY, with 20 Plates showing 143 Figures, 
Vol. II. will be issued in the Autumn, and it is hoped that 
Vols. III. and IV. will be published next year. 


The Arya Samaj. An account of its Origin, Doctrines, 
and Activities, with a Biographical Sketch of the Founder, 
By LAJPAT RAI. With an Introduction by SIDNEY 
WEBB, M.A., London School of Economics, and 10 Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Students of new movements of Indian thought and of the 
Indian aspirations will welcome this full account of the founder, 
and of the achievements of the Arya Samaj.” —The Times. 

“The history of the movement, as well told by Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
one of its chief supporters, is full of interest, and should attract 
many readers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


European Entanglements since 1748, 
Chronologically arranged. By HAWARD CHAMBERS. 
Crown 8vo. Is, net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 


The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of fhe 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and after. By the Very 
Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. i 

“The last book by the late Canon Sheehan should rank as one of 
the greatest novels of that gifted writer.”—Irish Independent. _ 


Spiritual Letters of Monsignor R. Hugh 
Benson to One of his Converts. With a Preiace 
by A. C. Benson, and a Portrait of Monsignor Benson. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Personality of Christ. By DOM ANSCAR 
VONIER, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This book is intended as a popular and non-technical renderi 
of the most important sections of the third part of the Summa 
St. Thomas Aquinas, a translation of which is being brought out 
by the English Fathers of the Dominican order. 
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Railroads: Finance and Organization. 
By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., Nathaniel Ropes Professor 
of Economics in Harvard University. With 9 Maps and 20 
Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 
By tue Same Avurnor. 

Railroads, Rates, and Regulations. 8vo. 14s. net 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 
Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
A Series of Lectures, Edited by C. H. HERFORD. 8v¥o0 
New Eprrtion. First Series, 2s. 6d. net; 2nd Series, 3s. 6d 

net ; Complete in One Volume, 6s. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COx. = 
waa’ lai 
JUTRALITY OF SWEL MEXICO. By Percy F. Martin. 








THE NEUTRALITY OF SWEDEN, 

MAGNA CARTA, By the Dean of THE PROBLEM OF POLAND, 
Durham. Le A. R. Marriott. 

ENGLAND'S TRADITION OF SEA THE NEW MECHANISM OF WAR 
POWER. By David Hannay. - 4 H. F. Prevost Battersby. 18 

NATIONAL IDEALS: SAX Y 7 OF MARIT 
AND GERMAN. By A. P. Ha’ 5 

SOME ASPECTS OF EMILE EMERGENCY MEASURES, By 
VERHAEREN., By Algar Thorold. the Editor. 

THE MIDDLE EAST, By Sidney 
Low. : 

THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
ae 18 APRIL, 1914. Price 5s. 
Articles.— 
ARCHBISHOP STRATFORD AND THE PARLIAMENTABY CRISIS 
OF 1341. By Gaittarp Larster. Part II. - 
THE FORGERIES OF GUILLAUME BENOIT. By C. Dore ER OY 
THE VILLAGE POPULATION IN THE TUDOR LAY SUBS 
ROLLS, By 8. A. Perron. 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF 1679. Dy Professor E. RB. TornER. 
Notes and Documents.—The Status of the Welsh in the Laws of Ine. ay tee 
fessor Rusuproox W1t.L1uMs.—The Sheriffs of Lincolnshire and | 

shire, 1066-1130. By W. Farrer, Litt.D.—Constitutions of the i. 
of London, ¢, 1215-22. By the Rev. R. M. Wootter.—A Relation ny 
Present State of Affairs in the United Provinces, 1675. By Miss M. —_ 
—Earl Temple and the Ministry of 1765. By Miss G. M. yn 
Comte d’Artois and Pitt ia December, 1789, By J. Houtayp 
Litt.D. And others. : 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. _ 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 


London, B.C. 
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A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL. 





The Voyage Out. 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 


“The author has a wonderful grip of human nature, and her 
observation is of exceptional keenness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ May be labelled clever and shrewd, mocking, suggestive, subtle, 
modern—but these terms do not convey the spirit of it. The 
story of the late development of a young woman who has been too 
long sheltered from life is nearly always sentimental or brutal, 
but it is here candidly told. The people among whom she passes 
are brilliantly drawn, the manners are so amusingly satirized, and 
nature over all is so vividly described.”—Times. 


“Done with something startlingly like genius, That is not 
a word to use inadvisedly, but there is something greater than 
talent that colours the cleverness of this book. Among ordinary 
novels it is a wild swan among good grey geese to one reviewer, 
to whom its author’s name is entirely new and unknown.”—Observer. 


“ Lifelike, and, indeed, alive. About the cleverness of the novel 
there can be no question.”—Truth. 

“Although the novels published in the last few months have 
not fallen far below the average in number one might declare the 
season blank of fresh talent unless one chanced on ‘The Voyage 
Out.’ It holds almost as many surprises as does life... . 
This is tragedy after the manner of great masters, and a wonderful 
ending to a capably written book.”—Standard, 


Crown Sv0, 458 pages. Gs. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Two Popular New Novels in demand now are: 
The Man and the Moment ELINOR GLYN 
The Bond of Sport M. HARTLEY 


“One of the most natural, lifelike and delightful novels of its kind ever 
written.”—Evening Standard, 





Sia Shillings each. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





By W. H. Williamson. 6s. 


“TO ARMS” 


A vivid, human, and thrilling 
novel of the Great War. 


By August Strindberg. 6s. 
THE GERMAN LIEUTENANT 


“ Strindberg’s story, ‘The German 
Lieutevant,’ which gives its name to 
this new volume of translations, is one 
of the finest and sanest ever produced 
by that burning in,”’"—Times, 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


IN TWILIGHT SLEEP 


By HANNA RION. lHUlustrated. 6s. net. 


This epoch-making book on the new method of Painless 

Childbirth is written by a Mother for Mothers, and in 

“Twilight Sleep” we have the acknowledged, tested, and 

perfect system. It is a Gospel of Hope for every thinking 

woman who has a child, who hopes to have one, or fears 

to have one, or who has a daughter who may some day 
be a mother. 


Sir Hattipay Croom, Professor of Midwifery at Edinburgh Univer- 

sity, writes to the Author:—“ Ever since its first introduction I 

have used it regularly in every private case under my care, rendering 

the whole process a dream, and without the slightest bad effects 

either to the mother or the child. My confidence in its effect 
has increased year by year.” 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 8 Essex Street, 
London, W.C, 

SOTHERAN have opened a 

WAR ROOM 

at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying, 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone; Mayfair 3601, 





Messrs. 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


3 000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
@3e cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson ; Early books on America 
a Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
*mount,-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A History of Persia. _ py Licut-col. Pp. . 
SYKES, C.M.G., C.LE., Author of “The Glory of the Shia 
World,” &. With 7 Maps, 4 Plates in Colour and 170 in 
Black and White, and numerous Head-pieces. In 2 vols. 
8vo. £2 10s. net. 


Tux Aruzxyaumu.—“ These sumptuous and extraordinarily complete volumes. 
+. » Colonel Sykes may be congratulated on having produced a great work 
which is at once fousdantle lee reference and enjoyable to read. For 
‘actuality’ the account of British establishments on the Persian Gulf, at 
Bandar Abbas, Bushire, and Basra, has a interest now. ... The book 
is splendidly illustrated, and the mape are best we have seen.”* 


The British Empire. By Sir CHARLES P. 
LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, ith Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Tax Bairise Exrrre Review.—" In thing that Sir Charles writes we 
look for ripe scholarship and the fruits of long and honourable official experi- 
ence in dealing with Colonial and Imperial preblems; and we are not dis- 
appointed. The volume will no doubt, as it deserves, have many readers.” 


Japan our Ally. sy w. crewpson, MA, 
with a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir CLAUDE M. 
MACDONALD, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., &c. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 














Bibliography and General Index 
to “The Golden Bough: sg stuay ia 


Magic and Religion.” Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By SIR J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 8vo: 20s. net. 


Tur Traes.— This final volume is almost as remarkable an addition to the 
library of books of reference as the whole treatise is to that of anthropological 
works,” 





DR. ILLINGWORTH’S NEW BOOK, 


The Gospel Miracles. an Essay with Two 
Appendices. By Rev. J. BR. ILLINGWORTH, MA. D.D. 
Crown 8vo 4a. 6d. net. 


VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Firra Eprrion, Entirety Re-writren anp ENLARGED. 


Chemical Technology and Analy- 


sis of Oils, Fats, and Waxes. 
By the late Dr. J. LEWKOWITSCH, M.A., F.LC, Edited by 
GEORGE H. WARBURTON, Fifth Edition, entirely Re- 
written and Enlarged. In 3 vols. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 
Vol. I., 25s. met. Vol. IL, 25s. net., Vol. III., 20s. net. 


VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Human Physiology. by pro, rusia 
LUCIANI. Translated by FRANCES A. WELBY. Witha 
Preface by J. N. LANGLEY, F.R.S. In 6 vols. Llus- 
trated. 8vo. 

Vol. IE. Muscular and Nervous Systems. 
Edited by GORDON M. HOLMES, M.D. 18s. net. 
*,* Previously published Vols. I. and IT., 18s. net each. 


THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Commercial Law. An Elementary 
Text-Book for Commercial Classes. By 
J. E. ©. MUNRO, LL.M. Third Edition by J. G. PEASE, 
of the Inner Temple, &. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[Commercial Class Books. 


TWENTIETH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
The Principles of Fruit-Growing 
with Applications to Practice. By L. H 


BAILEY. 20th Edition, completely Revised. Illustrated. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Rural Science Series. 














Outlines of Child Study. A Text- 
Book for Parent-Teacher sociations, 
Mothers Clubs, and all Kindred Organiza- 
tions. By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER, Professor of Child 
Welfare in the University of Kansas. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. not. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1951; 
Browning’s Works, '7 Vols.; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, 1354; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1813; Hawbuck @ e, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1358; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 
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The Medici Society's Exhibitions 





LAST WEEK 
PHOTOGRAPHS by Mr. ARTHUR 
GARDNER, F:S.A., illustrating French 
Sculpture of the Thirteenth Century at 
REIMS and other Churches. 

Daily, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Saturdays, r p.m. 


The Photographs will be on view at the Society’s 
Liverpool Galleries from May 5th to June sth. 
Admission Free. 
The Society invites subscriptions to a Portfolio of Plates 
reproducing French Sculpture of the 13th Century, with 





MAY AND JUNE 
STAINED GLASS by Mr. LOUIS 
DAVIS for the great choir windows of 
the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of 
DUNBLANE. 


The Society has received permission from the Donor, 
The Hon, Mr. Justice Younger, to show the major 
portion of the glass designed by Mr. Louis Davis for 
Dunblane Cathedral prior to its insertion in that 
Church. Particulars of the two series of exhibitions will 
be announced immediately and sent to all interested on 
request. 





Notes by Mr. Gardner. 
Prospectus post free. 
SV A - By SIR G. C. M. BIRDWOOD. 
e Edited by F. H. Brown. 
Demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


Latest Press Notices :— 


““We have rarely met with a more remarkable 
The mental vigour of the veteran is 


India : 
human document. 
simply amazing.” 

Glasgow Herald: “As enjoyable and instructive a book as 
readers could wish for.” 

Contemporary Review: “Of great interest and throws new 
light on the soul of India.” 

Pall Mall Gazette; “ Bewildering versatility and charm.” 


Prospectus post free. 





‘i Mate Prints 


————, 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 


Sculptors and Architects 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 
Illustrations, including 100 in colour. In ro volumes, 4to, 
buckram, #1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 15S. net; 
whole vellum, 42 2s. net, per vol. 

Volumes I-VIII are ready. Volume IX, containing 
the Lives of Michelagnolo and Tiziano, and over 50 plates 
in monochrome collotype and 6 in colour, will be ready in 
May. Volume X, completing the work, in the early 
Autumn. 


The special Prospectus will be sent post free. 


Pictures for Schools 








The Society has ready for publication at an early date 
the following Prints :— 


The Laughing Cavalier 
after FRANS HALS 
Colour surface 19 by 15 inches. 
Price 17s. 6d. 

Court of a Dutch House 
after P. de HOOCH 


Colour surface 174 by 14} inches. 
Price 15s. 
*,* This is the companion picture to the “Dutch Interior 
with Soldiers” in the National Gallery, issued by the Society 


in 1909. e 
Earl Roberts 
after G. F. WATTS 
Colour surface 19 by 15 inches, 
Price 15s. 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
after ZUCCHERO 
Colour surface 19 by 15} inches, 
Price 15s. 


Postage 9d. per Print. 





The Society’s Complete Prospectus 6d. post free. 


THE MEDIC 


LONDON : 


-_— 





7 GRAFTON STREET, W. 


have hitherto been largely imported from the Continent, 
and a widespread belief appears to exist among education 
authorities that English designers and printers cannot 
compete with the foreigner in skill, quality, or price. To 
disprove this untruth, the Society has in preparation and 
will issue in the Autumn 


Four Lithographs for Schools, 
designed by 
Mr. W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.WS,, 
and 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 


The subjects of these first pictures, in what it is hoped 
may be a long series, are :— 


The Granting of Magna Carta. 
The Spanish Armada. 

The Houses of Parliament. 

The Temple of Juno at Girgenti. 


All interested are invited to send their names to the 
Society so that they may receive the illustrated Prospectus 
giving full particulars which is in the Press. 





SOCIETY, Limited. 


63 BOLD STREET: LIVERPOOL. 


—_ — ——— 


Loxponx: Printed by L. Urcorr Gint & Soy, Lrp., at the London andCoanty Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.: and Published by ALrnep Eversox for the 


“Srectator”’ (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy. Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 17th, US 
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METHUENS NEW BOOKS 











THE POEMS OF 


BARRACK ROOM BALLADS 
THE SEVEN SEAS 
THE SERVICE EDITION. 


two volumes. 
skin, gilt edges, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ALFRED NOYES’S NEW PLAY. 


RADA: A Play. By Alfred Noyes. Crown &vo, 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
This play has its scene in Belgium and is founded upon the recent afflictions 
of that country. 
“The impressiveness of the little play is undeniable ; 
sincerity burns through every page.’’—Duily Chronicle. 


POEMS, By Maurice Macterlinck. Done 
English Verse by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8vo, 
top, 5s. net. 

These poems are translated in their original metres. Their curious 
individual beauty is quite unlike anything else in Belzian letters. 


THE HUMAN GERMAN. by Edward Edge- | 
worth, Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A distinctly brisk, witty, and entertaining bo 

the virtue of telling the truth.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


MORE THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. psy | 
A. Clutton Brock. F cap. 8vo, ls. net. [Second Edition. | 
A further series of articles reprinted from the Times Literary Supplement. 


MEMORIES OF THE KAISER’S COURT. 
By Anne Topham. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. | 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MY LIFE. by Sir Hiram S. Maxim. With 16 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Second Edition, 
The record of an extremely strenuous and busy life. 
“Each page has some inspiring story, and the glowing 
great engineer shines out in every line.’’—Standard. 
“Sir Hiram Maxim is a good autobiographer; that is to say, he tells hi 


story naturally, and keeps you interested in it right onward.’ 
—Daily Chronicle, 


The SCHOOLS of MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 
By Arthur F. Leach. With 43 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [ Antiquary’s Books. 

This book is the first connected or detailed history of English schools down | 
to the Reformation. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN A TURKISH 
HAREM. By Grace Ellison. With an Introduction by 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., and 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

“A fascinating study of the life of Turkish women.”—Standard, 


BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS. py 
GJ. Bruce. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | 


The author writes of what came under his observation during a fourteen | 
months’ tour through Brazil. 


EDWARD CARPENTER. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WINDRUSH AND EVENLODE. 


Baerlein. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


KENT. by J. Charles Cox, LL.D. F.S.A, With 
17 Iilustrations and 2 Maps. Small pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Guides. 


HEALTH FOR THE MIDDLE AGED. sy 
Seymour Taylor, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
[Methuen’s Health Series. 


THROAT AND EAR TROUBLES. 3y 
Macleod Yearsley, F,R.O.S. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
[Methuen’s Health Series. 


In eight volumes. 


{cap. 8yo, 5s. net each ; 





the author's fiery 


into 
gut 





and 


ok, and it adds to amusement 


personality of the 


By Edward Lewis. 


By Henry 


Square feap. 8vo, 2s. 
Also issued in four volumes, bound in buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. each ; 
bound in cloth, gilt top, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each, 


/-WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 


| manner with the help of admirably imagined persc 


IN OTHER DAYS. 


| THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. 


| THE FAMILY. 


/'EDGAR CHIRRUP. 


recent years,’ 
| 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE FIVE NATIONS 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 


Each book is in 
bound in limp lamb- 


6d. net each volume. 





FICTION — 


Ry Arnoid 
Bennett. A New Edition. 


MR. WASHINGTON. Marjorie Bowen. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. April 29. 


THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. py 
Marjorie Bowen, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
** The story throbs with coloar as well as with dramatic interest.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A fine story of Florence and Savonarola with a wonderfully convincing 
atmosphere of histerical accuracy.” —Globe. 


FORLORN ADVENTURERS. 
Egerton Castile. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** This story of love, jealousy, anger is worked ou 

ymnalities,”’— 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 


By Agnes and 
| Second Edition. 

t in a fresh and forcible 

Morning Post, 


By Mrs. A, Sidgwick, Author 
f “The Severins.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“The world of Mrs. Sidgwick’s fiction is real, actual, full of true human 
feeling, and to be transported into it at the present time is to be transported 
from a world of prevailing nightmare into one of tender sentiment, delicate 
humour, and fresh reality.”.—Daily Telegraph. 


By Frederick 
Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
The fun is full and delicious.’’—Liverpool Post, 

**A clever study of the comedy and pathos of social ~Times, 


A PEOPLE’S MAN. by E. Phillips Oppen- 

heim. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

*“‘The story is written with all its author's skill in narrative, immense 
vivacity, and strong feeling for dramatic situations,’’—Morning Post, 


By Elinor Mordaunt, Author of 
“Bellamy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition. 
** No story on this subject comes anywhere near ‘ The F ~ owledge 
of the life it describes and for power to compel be lief.’ Daily 
‘The final tableau is a picture of consummate 
which conceals art from start to finish, for it reads Like ‘a true family hist. 
—Pali Mall Ga 


ambition,” 


By Peggy Webling, Author 


of “ The Pearl Stringer.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition. 

"From first to last there is not a page that is not sweet, wholesome, and 
entirely readable. Here is tenderness without mawkishne ss, hi umour wi thor 
noise, a sufficiency of action without harshness of outline, un 


THE HIGHWAY. by L. a. Moberly, Author of 


“Man and Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A thoughtful piece of work, and eminently praiseworthy. ’—Obsert 


ROGER INGRAM. by Margaret Westrup 
(Mrs. W. Sydney Stacey). Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story pro ceeds wi th a light, easy, and gt aceful 

always pleasurable to ollo and interesting in its elaborate, fi: 
study of the psychology of the ill-mated husban1 and wife. Ss 


LILY LOUISA. By Mrs, Stanley Wrench, Auth 
of “ Potter and Clay.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The tale has many well-observed studies of character, and its own 
yet strong philosophy of life.""—Scotsman, 

RED HAIR. By Robert Halifax, 
White Thread.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Halifax finds every variety of material, from 
ing and poignant pathos. I defy you to read Mrs, 
unnerved ty laughter.”’— Punch, 

WINGS OF WAX. A South 
Yelva Burnett. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“A thrilling story . . . a perpetual feast of delight.""— Times, 


HUNGERHEART. The Story of a Soul. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“One of the most beautiful and touching books that have been published in 
*— Globe, 


eT. 
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African Novel. By 
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METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 


Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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BOON, THE MIND OF THE 
RACE, THE WILD ASSES OF 
THE DEVIL, and THE LAST 
TRUMP. 


By REGINALD BLISS. With an Ambiguous Introduction 
by H.G. WELLS. Illustrated. 6s. [May 3. 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION: 

**In view of the complications of the book market and the large simplicities 
of the public mind, Ido hope that the reader will be able to see the reason- 
ableness and the necessity of distinguishing between me and Mr. Reginald 
Bliss. . . . Bliss is Bliss and Wells is Wells. And Bliss can write all sorts of 
things that Wells could not do.” 


LITHOGRAPHY AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Some Chapters in the History of the Art. By ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL. Together with a Description and 
Technical Explanations of Modern Artistic Methods by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. With 1 Lithograph in Colour, 7 





Photo-Lithographs, and 72 Half-Tone Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

N.:B.—An illustrated descriptive Prospectus can be had on 
application. 





THE MODERNISING 
OF THE ORIENT. 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. 
tions. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 


** There is undoubtedly in these pages all the value that one would expect 
from an experienced, intelligent traveller, who imparts his information in a 
clear and interesting way.’’—The Times, 


With 31 Illustra- 


RURAL HOUSING. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D, (Lond.), B.Se., D.P.H., 
County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘The authoris to be congratulated upon having compiled such a mass of 
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By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. Mr. Weigall has made 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CIGARETTE 

A picaresque novel by JOHN ROLAND, Authar of “The 
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NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST 
By “Q” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch). In this story «Q” 
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PRIVATE SPUD TAMSON 
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Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 
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BOOKS. 
——o—. 
COLLEGE LIFE: ITS CONDITIONS AND 
PROBLEMS.,* 


Tux title of this volume, which is published in New York, 
suggests that it is an original work on College life in America ; 
but the reader will discover, not without surprise, that it is 
intended “for the use of undergraduates in College composi- 
tion classes,” and. consists of a number of selections from 
“the writings of College Presidents and other educators” ; 
while the would-be critic, already somewhat confused by such 
a medley, is further alarmed by an introduction which 
instructs how “to compose an. English theme” in that 
“methodical” fashion which a schoolmaster once offered to 
teach Charles Lamb. The real interest, however, of the book 
lies, we think, chiefly outside its technical object. For while, 
by suggesting, at the end of each extract, a number of points 
which he might consider not only in the light of what he has 
just read, but also of his own experience, it provides a young 
man with appropriate material for an essay, it does him the 
further and far higher service of almost compelling him to 
think what his own aim and business as a student ought 
properly to be. And that, at least in England, is a subject to 
which, by a grave defect in our system of education, an under- 
graduate for the most part pays no attention whatever. To 
the younger and more practical Universities he goes as a rule 
to engage in some special study; to Oxford and Cambridge 
often for a like reason, still oftener for causes in which study 
has no part; but he will rarely be able to explain what is the 
proper and peculiar work of a University, or why it bears a 
name which, when it has not, in the form “’Varsity,” become 
a mere shibboleth, would seem to indicate an organization 
adapted for larger ends than to foster some highly specialized 
excellence either in study or in sport. And it is because this 
volume does bring together a number of views on a subject of 
wide general concern that it deserves fuller consideration than 
we could here give it as a text-book. 

For in America a “ College”—the word almost corresponds 
to our “ University ”"—is still something so novel that its 
nature and purpose are objects, as it were, of a fresh and 
eager curiosity. Only one here and there dates back “more 
than thirty years,” and whereas at Oxford or Cambridge great 
offices are often so venerable in their antiquity that they 
seem part and parcel of the universal order, and to imagine a 
Whewell, for instance, doubting his own place in the scheme of 
Nature would be impossible, in America, on the other hand, we 
find a man so eminent as Dr. Harper, a former President of 
Chicago, questioning for what end, not only Professors, but 
even he himself exists. He is not content merely to be 
“President,” but seeks to understand what a President should 
be; and it will startle old-fashioned dons to learn that “the 
true College President is not ‘a boss’; he is a fellow-student 
and a brother ’”’—an “elder brother,” no doubt, but still one 
whose duty it is to be “in close relationship with every 
member of the family.” And what he would have himself be, 
he would have others be also. The Professor is reminded that 
“he is not an officer,” that he must exercise not authority but 
“influence,” and that he can only do this by showing a con- 
stant enthusiasm, not only as a teacher, but, above all, as a 
fellow-learner. Aut Disce aut Discede is to be the rule for all 
alike, since a University, as a seat of learning, has room for 
none but learners, and every member of a “College” enrols 
himself in what ought to be a true “Guild” (collegium) of 
fellow-workers in the cause of learning, or even, as Dr. Harper 
puts it, “a democracy of students.” 

Nor can it be doubted that, though such phrases as “a Guild 
of learners ” and “a democracy of students ” may seem strange 
to those accustomed to regard undergraduates as persons in 
statu pupillari, needing even the charge of “ bull-dogs,” they 
none the less point, at least in one respect, to something which 





By Maurice Garland Fulton. 


* College Life: its Conditions and Problems, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [5s, 6d, net. ] 


might wisely be aimed at. For whatever English Universities 
may do to foster learning, they certainly do little to foster that 
sense of corporate life without which no society whatever can 
achieve its full ends. Whereas in our Public Schools this feeling 
of “membership,” as St. Paul would have called it, of taking 
a part, however small, in the activities of the whole body, has 
always been an invigorating influence, in the common life of 
the University an undergraduate has neither share nor concern. 
He may, if he choose—and many hard-working men do so— 
lead the life of a recluse, while at most he is only brought 
into close relations with some small group or coterie devoted 
to some special interest. He leads his life as individual 
bias may direct, and quits the University with almost no 
knowledge of its general work or purpose, whereas in America 
at least an attempt is made to secure “student co-opera- 
tion” in promoting the welfare of the whole community. An 
American undergraduate has everywhere a“ Fraternity ” ready 
to receive him, and these bodies seem not only to have a social 
purpose, but also actively to assist “ the academic authorities,” 
and, at their “ Inter-Fraternity Conferences,” to take into con- 
sideration large questions dealing with University life, while it 
issaid that in certain Colleges “ there exists a co-operative system 
by which the students have a definite and extensive part in 
College discipline.” Unfortunately, however, these tentative 
efforts towards something of a true corporate life have to 
struggle against a meaner, but more prevailing, form of public 
spirit. For that which really knits all “boys” in a College 
into one is not a common zeal for its welfare as a seat of 
learning, but a common passion for the triumph of the College 
team. “The high-kicker, the pitcher and the shortstop, the 
center rush and the quarter-back,” these are they “to whom 
all bow, and for whom all things exist.” That is how one 
President writes, while another tells how “30,000 people” 
often attend an inter-collegiate contest, how the position of 
a College depends largely on athletic success, so that “ if a boy 
exhibits any unusual ability as an athlete half-a-dozen Colleges 
will be after him,” even tempting him with “sinecure positions 
which carry with them substantial gains,” and how enthusiasm 
for the College often has for its only purpose to produce what 
is really a professional team, willing to secure success even by 
professional and “ crooked” methods. But here too, as every- 
where, it is just “that which is best” which seems liable to 
the “ worst corruption,” and although in youthful institutions 
the corporate zeal of young lads may take strange forms, yet 
the zeal itself is a sign of vigour and of health. It needs 
guidance but not repression, for it is in truth the most vital 
force in a community; and though in England a Vice- 
Chancellor might bave phrased it otherwise, there is real stuff 
and substance in the advice given by an American President 
toa slack and cynical undergraduate: “ Learn your College 
song. Practise at night upon your College yell. It will do 
you good. ... To ‘root’ in perfect time at the call of the 
yell-leader is a College education in itself.” 

But if we have perhaps something to learn from the import- 
ance attached in America to fostering a sense of the value of 
corporate College life, we have certainly much to learn from 
the views there held as to what is the true educational object 
of that life, and no one can justly neglect the striking article 
on “The Purpose of the College” which bears the signature 
of “Woodrow Wilson” and rightly holds the first place in 
this volume. It is an article which commands attention not 
only from the personality of the writer—the first embodiment 
in history of the “philosopher made ruler” whom Plato 
dreamed of—but also for its intrinsic merit and its remark- 
able divergence of judgment from that commonly held among 
ourselves. For whereas. with us all undergradnates are 
encouraged to become svecialists, the ideal set before them 
in America is wholly different. A “College” is to be a place 
not for professional training—that is reserved for the post- 
graduate or “ University ” course—but for providing a liberal 
education, and that not so much in the way of supplying 
positive knowledge, for “ no one,” writes President Wilson in 
a somewhat curious phrase, “has ever dreamed of imparting 
‘learning’ to undergraduates,” but by a process of “ mental 
discipline,” which shall result in “a general awakening and 
release of the faculties.” Every student, in fact, is to obtain, 
at least “by sample,” some acquaintance “with philosophy, 
with some one of the great sciences, with some one of the 
great languages ... with history, and with politics,” for so 
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world of thought.” And a like view is supported in detail 
by Professor A. Meiklejohn in an able essay, which is said 
to be “recognized as a classic statement,” and more 
generally by OC. E. Eliot, the distinguished “ President 
Emeritus” of Harvard; nor, although one writer, quoting 
Goethe’s well-known words, “Wer grosses will muss sich 
beschriinken Iinnen,” asserts “early specialization” to be 
necessary for success, can it be doubted that American 
Opinion strongly supports the view that those who are to be 
the future leaders of the race, “the master-adventurers in the 
field of modern opportunity,” need, above all, a certain fulness 
and amplitude of equipment. But to furnish such a sufficient 
outfit is a matter that demands time, and, “ hustlers ” though 
they are said to be, yet in the education of their best youth 
Americans refuse to be over-hasty. They are willing to sub- 
ordinate “the immediate to the remote aim,” and to reject 
“quick results” provided they can ultimately secure “the 
best results,” whereas in England we seem to do exactly the 
reverse, 

We clamour for results, for some definite achievement, and 
the attainment of some particular end. Though all students 
of education agree that its proper object is to produce, not a 
one-sided man, but a man who, in the old Greek phrase, is 
“‘four-square,” and ready to face, not one single set of circum- 
stances, but whatever may eventually confront him, the Uni- 
versities resolutely set themselves to discountenance general 
training. The amount of general knowledge they require has 
become in some instances almost a vanishing quantity, and 
their whole system of honours and rewards tends directly to 
promote a close and premature specialization. The youth who 
to-day would win academic distinction must assuredly choose 
“the strait gate” and walk along “the narrow way,” while 
even at school every lad of promise is tempted by the lure of 
a scholarship to devote to a single study powers which Nature 
had designed for larger and more generous development. 
And although there are minds which, like sturdy plants, refuse 
to be dwarfed and stunted, however you cabin and confine 
them, yet perhaps we should hear less than we do of high 
University honours often seeming to result in such scanty 
fruitage if we studied more carefully the “aim and purpose” 
of College training as it presents itself to some of the ablest 
thinkers and writers in the New World. 





MR. BELLOC AS AN HISTORIAN.* 

THE title-page of the new American edition of Lingard’s 
great work is alittle misleading. Lingard’s labour ended with 
the Revolution of 1688; Mr. Belloc takes up the narrative 
with the fall of the Stuarts, and brings it down to the death of 
Edward VII. The scales of the two portions of the history are of 
course very different. Mr. Belloc aims only at giving asummary 
of the main lines of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and his contribution, which forms the eleventh volume, is alto- 
gether unlike the other ten. It is full from end to end of 
statements that will be challenged by many of his readers, but 
the space at his disposai seldom allows him to do more than state 
his convictions and just indicate the methods by which he has 
arrived at them. ‘The result isa volume of absolute novelty 
and extraordinary interest. Mr. Belloc is nothing if not 
original, and here he has an opportunity of stating his con- 
clusions upon the most disputed points in the last two centuries 
ef English history. He could desire nothing more, and we 
will add that his readers must be hard to satisfy if in the 
limits of a single volume they ask for anything more. All 
that we shall attempt to do is to give Mr. Belloc’s reading of 
certain incidents in English history. To weigh the evidence 
for and against this reading would require at least another 
volume of the same size as his own. 

To understand anything of the English Revolution we 
must first realize that by the year 1689 England had 
become an oligarchy, and was destined to remain an 
oligarchy for generations to come. The government, that 
is to say, resided in one small class, but it was exercised, 
“not in spite of popular claims, but with the complete 
aympathy of the people, and even, to some extent, at their 
demand.” This implies that this oligarchy was also an 
aristocracy—an oligarchy, that is, “the members of which 
enjoy a peculiar reverence paid to them by their fellow-citizens. 





* The History of England. By John Lingard, D.D., and Hilaire Belloc. 
Vol. XI. London: Sands and Co. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society of America. [16s. net.] 











Their manner of life, especially in its externals, their accent 
in speech, their comportment and carriage are all expected to 
conform to certain standards which excite the admiration of 
the many.” An aristocracy must possess its own forms of 
courage and its own forms of dignity. It may be financially 
corrupt, but in particular fields it must display integrity ang 
in others generosity; and it “‘ must be peculiarly severe in its 
judgment of its own members as they appear in the public 
eye.” It must be national even in its amusements, it must 
avoid the least suspicion of personal oppression, and “ it must 
recruit itself continually from below.” It will be seen that 
Mr. Belloc is not thinking of an aristocracy in the sense com- 
monly given to the word. “A noble class, properly so called, 
proud of descents, and known by its titles, is the least fitted 
of all to form an aristocracy in the strict meaning of that 
term.” What is wanted for this end is “a body whose 
boundaries are deliberately left vague... one which can 
prove its ready acceptance of men, no matter of what lineage, 
so long as they are digestible into the aristocratic form.” 
An oligarchy which is also an aristocracy must “ perform 
every activity of the State. . .. The same kind of man defines, 
administers, makes and defends in arms the law.” And of a]! 
forms of government an aristocracy of this sort is “the one 
most directly opposed to democracy.” 

Of the merits of aristocratic rule Mr. Belloc has a high 
opinion. It possesses “certain remarkable elements of 
strength not apparent in any other form of government. 
These elements produce, for a time at least, such national 
success, followed by so high (and legitimate) a national! pride, 
as further convinces men of the value of their institutions, 
Of this truth the whole history of England throughout the 
eighteenth and the greater part of the nineteenth century is 
full.” An aristocracy at its best can summon up its resources 
against a foreign enemy with a promptitude which neither a 
democracy nor a monarchy can equal. The members of the 
governing class form “a permanent intelligence committee 
singularly supple and singularly solid in judgment.” They 
can communicate with one another with a privacy and direct- 
ness “never to be reached by the members of a miere 
mechanical bureaucracy to which other forms of govern- 
ment are compelled to entrust public affairs. It is in the 
very nature of aristocrats that they should be patriots, 
and there is infinitely less room within their own circle 
for incompetent favouritism or for a grave misjudgment of 
ability than there is in the indulgence of a despot or in the 
enthusiasm of a crowd.” On the other hand, an aristocracy 
has its failings, and they are failings which breed decay. It 
“cannot incorporate alien things, it cannot govern imperially. 
... The very virtues which make an oligarchy intensely 
national forbid it that international sympathy with the 
governed without which moulding Imperial power is im- 
possible.” But where a Government is content to leave its 
subjects to themselves and makes no attempt to mould them 
to its own image, there “an aristocratic and trading 
oligarchy is a most efficient instrument.” (Mr. Belloc’s 
examples of English failure and success in this region are 
Ireland and India.) Under an aristocracy a statesman may 
enrich himself at the public expense, but if he is discovered 
to have passed a certain line he will invariably be punished. 
“The great Marlborough himself, suspected of taking a small 
commission from a Jewish contractor to his armies, is 
stripped of all his offices. The Ministers who have shares 
in the South Sea Company are not only deprived of their 
posts, but compelled to disgorge.” Aristocratic govern- 
ment in England was long distinguished by the invariable 
connexion of its great names with the land. If the bearer 
of one of them is not at least a squire by birth, he 
becomes one before his death. Yet another characteristic is 
the importance attached to custom. “The judiciary of the 
eighteenth century may be said to live by its strong 
devotion to the common law and the customs of the English. 
It defends a freehold, the forms of public life, the exact 
definition of procedure, with a zeal to be found nowhere else 
in Europe.” The result was that in the eighteenth century 
an Englishman of the humbler sort was politically the freest 
man of his class in Europe. 

How, then, didan oligarchy so eminently aristocratic, and in 
the eighteenth century so powerful and apparently so likely 
to last, begin in the nineteenth century to show signs of decay ? 
It was the result of the gradual but increasingly rapid change 
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which is transforming England from an agricultural to an 
arban society. “From being what she had been for so many 
centuries, a State composed mainly of many thousand villages,” 
she is becoming a State “composed almost entirely of a few 
large towns.” There had been prosperous and active towns 
throughout the whole course of English history, but even 
the largest of them—even London—“were within daily 
reach of the fields; and the recreations of the citizens 
were lurgely a recreation of the fields.” Their institu- 
tions were domestic and local. “The national tone of 
England was the tone given by the villages.” The repre- 
sentative Englishman was the yeoman. “English speech is 
positively constructed upon agricultural experience.” The 
measures of length that are specially English, and indeed 
almost all “intimate domestic things,” go back to the land. 
Of the two Houses of Parliament, one was based almost 
entirely, and the other mainly, upon the land. The “standing 
unit of English political life” was the squire. The magistracy 
was in the hands of these squires, and “ local peasant customs 
dictated the most of its decisions.” The change began with 
the nineteenth century, but for a time it worked slowly. As 
late as the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign “the larger 
part of Englishmen were country-bred.” The Army was 
mainly recruited from the peasantry. “The peasant drink, 
ale, was the national drink, the peasant sports were the 
national sports; and largely still the peasant character 
was the national character.” But by the end of the Queen’s 
reign 

“the villages were but a small fringe of the national life. . . 
Tho manifold schemes of governmental experiment in laws that 
should regulate the schooling of the masses and all their domestic 
habits were urban experiments. The emigration from England 
had become an urban emigration, and, what is vastly important, 
the recruiting of the insufficient military force of the country had 
become an urban recruitment.” 

It may surprise some of his readers that Mr. Belloc’s high 
opinion of the aristocratic government of England in the 
eighteenth century does not prevent him from feeling a very 
real sympathy with Bolingbroke’s idea of a patriot King, and 
even, to some extent, with George III.’s futile attempt to give 
it shape and reality :— 

“ Few nations,” he says, “ have enjoyed the talents of a greater 
citizen than Bolingbroke, whether in intelligence, in purpose, or 
in expression. No great Englishman since the seventeenth 
century has in politics put forward ideas more lucid and more 
salutary ; none has more completely failed to divert his country- 
men from the course upon which they had been launched... . 
The old man still conceived it possible (and it was to his honour) 
that a popular sovereignty could be restored in England, and that 
the broadening and vigorous progress towards commercial pluto- 
cracy and a forgetfulness of the populace and their instincts might 
be arrested.” 

In order to understand the full compass of Mr. Belloc’s praise 
of Bolingbroke it may be compared with his estimate of 
Burke and of Peel. To the former he allows “the Irishman’s 
supreme political gift of rhetorical form, ae also the Irish- 
man’s keen and developed talent for the management of 
assemblies,” but nowhere, he holds, was Burke’s “ incapacity 
for seizing a general principle nor his fatal weakness of mere 
advocacy” more visible than in his opposition to Lord North. 
Of Peel he admits that “ undoubtedly on several occasions he 
rendered real services to his country.” But there was nothing 
in his career to justify the legend in which he appears as “a 
statesman of something approaching to virtue. He was 
throughout his life an opportunist of the most obvious type, and 
the sum of his action can only be explained from the ordinary 
motives of a politician.” With the accession of George III. 
comes ina new factor in English political life, and one of 
high moment “to the modern observer who can perceive (as 
who cannot ?) that to-day the future of England depends upon 
whether or no the power of the Crown can be revived once 
more.” But the success of the effort inspired by Bolingbroke’s 
genius was rendered hopeless by the incapacity of the agent, 
“a young, florid, and virtuous boy, too fat at twenty-three.” 
George III. had, indeed, three qualities which his grandfather 
and great-grandfather bad lacked. He had no vices and, 
therefore, no ties; “he had sufficiently taken the mould of the 
society around him to be in all important externals national ; 
and he was patriotic.” But he was utterly beneath his task. 


“He could not distinguish between a man of first-rate 
ability and one of the tenth-rate, unless it were by that 
nervous distrust of the former from which denseness usually 
suffers.” 








— 


We have given only a few examples of Mr. Belloc’s 
originality and ingenuity. . His volume is crowded with them. 
They come strangely as a supplement to Lingard, but taken by 
themselves they are full of interest, and even where his con- 
clusions are most startling they ought not to be neglected. 
We may add that, as might be expected, his accounts of battles 
and campaigns are wonderfully clear. His short account of 
the American War is an excellent example of his skill as 
a military historian. 





WOOKEY HOLE* 

Mr. Batcu tells us in his foreword that his aim in writing 
this book “has been to combine scientific accuracy with a 
readable style, which shall make an otherwise possibly dry 
subject interesting to the ordinary reader.” He has certainly 
succeeded in his endeavours, for he has the art of conveying 
to others some of his own enthusiasm for his subject, and 
thereby illuminating not only the physical darkness of the 
Mendip caves, but the mental dimness in which many people 
grope when their thoughts turn to the being vaguely known 
as “primitive man.” This book is also interesting from the 
fact that its author is, if not a Mendip man, a citizen of Wells, 
that charming little cathedral town lying literally at the foot 
of the hills, and close to Wookey Hole. His researches into 
the lives of the cave-dwellers, both man and beast, have there- 
fore been carried out with the sympathetic insight of a 
neighbour (we had almost said of an old friend) as well as 
with the clear reasoning of a man of science. Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, whose work at Wookey Hole is well known, 
speaks, in the preface to this book, of Mr. Balch’s adventurous 
and scientific explorations of the caves. “In this particular,” 
he remarks, “the monograph ranks with the works of 
M. Martel on Spéléologie.” 

The introductory chapter gives the reader a concise 
and interesting account of the general aspects of the 
caves :— 

“ Here are relics of all the ages of mankind. In the little cave 

called the Hyena Den were found remains of Paleolithic man, 
together with the whole range of Pleistocene creatures which were 
his contemporaries. On the slopes around beautiful implements 
of the later Stone Age abound, whilst in the debris on the floor of 
the great cave we have unearthed the relics of an occupation 
which commenced at an undefined time in the Early Iron Age, and 
terminated only with the abandonment of Britain by the Romans, 
And in the abundant human remains of the cave floor is 
written plainly the story of many a tragedy, many a tale of ‘old, 
unhappy, far-off things’ such as fiction could never invent, tales 
that no doubt, carried down through the ages by word of mouth, 
gave the caverns the reputation of being haunted.” 
This sinister reputation has perhaps saved the caverns from 
the “tramplings” of inquisitive but superstitious country 
people, though it was not sufficiently alarming to deter the 
Trustees of Babwith’s Charity from granting permission 
for the removal of the stalactites of the Great Cave “for 
the decoration, it is said, of the poet Pope's artificial grotto 
at Twickenham ”! 

Mr. Balch gives us a very interesting account of the life 
led by “our forgotten progenitors,” a small, dark race of men, 
some of whose physical characteristics may still possibly exist 
in the Somerset people of to-day. In these pages, and with 
the help of Mr. Hassall’s pictures, we can enter into the 
routine of life in the cave, and follow the men on their 
expeditions against their enemies, whose dwellings they may 
have attacked with red-hot sling-stones of baked clay. (The 
bird-catchers of Southern India to this day use clay pellets, 
as Lady Lawley and Mrs. Penny tell us in a book which we 
noticed in these columns on April 10th.) We can not only recon- 
struct their methods of warfare and of work, such as weaving 
and the making of pottery, but with the help of the natives of 
Northern Nigeria we can almost take a hand in the games of 
the cave-dwellers. Their near neighbours, the people of the 
lake villages of Glastonbury and Meare, live again for us in 
the work of Dr. Bulleid and of Mr. St. George Gray, and the 
discoveries there and in the caves point to a close connexion 
between the inhabitants of these places and other British 
tribes, as well, Professor Boyd Dawkins assures us, “as to a 
commerce with those of the Continent, extending as far south 
as the highly civilized peoples of the Mediterranean.” 








* Wookey Hole: its Caves and Cave Dwellers. By Herbert E. Balch, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by Professor Boyd Dawkins, Illustrated by Period 
Restorations and numerous Drawings by J. Hassall, R.I., Photographs and 
Diagrams by J, H. Savory. London; Humphrey Milford, [25s. net.] 
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In speaking of the “ Bones of the Cave” Mr. Balch admits 
(a little reluctantly we suspect) that, 

“at least on occasion, the people who occupied the Cave for some 
time before, and during the early part of the Roman occupation, 
were guilty of cannibalism. The earliest people were not so, or if 
they were, they never left traces of their meals where they would 
be found by us, and I incline to the belief that this depravity 
was developed later on.” 

However this may be, the cave-dwellers cooked and ate “long- 
pig” as well as wild boar, and the lake village folk impaled 
their enemies’ skulls on their palisade, proceedings which, as 
Mr. Balch says, may well “ clash with preconceived ideas as to 
the good behaviour of our forefathers.” The cave people, too, 
seem to lack the excuse made for some cannibals, in that their 
supply of other animal food must have been abundant. 

There is a very interesting chapter on the “ Hywna Den of 
Wookey Hole, one of the most celebrated bone caves of this 
country.” It was first explored by Professor Boyd Dawkins 
in 1859. Mr, Baleb brings vividly before us the clever ways 
of the hysnas, shows us how the packs hunted their prey, 
such as the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, elks, bears, or 
lions, “along the slopes of Mendip until they succeeded in 
driving them over the cliff” into the Den far below, where the 
maimed quarry could then be devoured at leisure and in 
comparative safety. He can point out to us the narrow ledge 
of rock to which the young byenas retired with their share 
of the carcase, for have not the bones in this particular place 
only been gnawed by small teeth? Mr. Hassall’s picture of 
“ Wookey Hole in Pleistocene Times” shows us the scene of a 
hunt, and it is interesting to know that 
“only a few years ago some dogs of the neighbourhood, returning 
to the savage habits of their ancestors, worried some cattle on the 
hillside, till at last they broke through the protecting fence at the 
head of the Wookey Hole Ravine, and were driven over it, two 
being killed outright, and a third so maimed that it had to be 
destroyed. Thus did Professor Boyd Dawkins’s theory receive 
ample proof, and the large accumulation of bones in the Den is 
readily explained.” 

Among the curious natural phenomena of the cave, perhaps 
the most striking are the remarkable noises that are occasionally 
tobeheard in it. Clement of Alexandria, who diedabout a.p. 220, 
is, according to the Rev. C. Holmes, “supposed to refer to 
them in a well-known passage of the Strémata: ‘Those who 
have composed histories say that in Britain is a certain cave 
at the side of a mountain, and at the entrance a gap; when, 
then, the wind blows into the cave and is drawn on into the 
bosom of the interior, a sound is heard as of the clashing of 
numerous cymbals.” It is a curious thought that these 
musical sounds, which are produced by the ebb and flow of 
water in the caves, must have been heard “ in ancient days,” if 
not “by emperor and clown,” then by the “sad heart of” 
these people, whose days were spent in many a fierce struggle 
against strange odds. 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to praise 
Mr. J. H. Savory’s beautiful photographs and the excellent 
plans and diagrams with which the volume is well supplied, 
but we must call the reader’s attention to the adventures of 
the “cavemen” of to-day, and to Mr. Hassall’s spirited 
sketches of them in some remarkably “tight places.” The 
story of the narrow escape of an exploring party in a 
summer flood in 1910 reminds us of Consuelo’s subterranean 
adventure, for though Mr. Balch’s friends had nothing to fear 
from a Sdenko, they were as nearly engulfed by a rushing 
torrent as was George Sand’s heroine. 





WILLIAM BLAKE.* 
“A MADMAN’s head ”—that is what his contemporaries said 
of Blake’s portrait. Was he mad? Mr. Yeats in his biography 
of the poet says that he was sane. Yet the man he depicted 
in his long and charming memoir had “a madman’s head.” 
His earlier biographer, Mr. William Rossetti, had frankly 
declared him mad. Blake’s latest critic, M. Berger, does not 
answer for his sanity. All the same, we feel as we read that 
M. Berger is bringing us into the presence of a visionary, but 
not a madman. The awful repellence which is the worst 
curse of mania is absent. Both Mr. Yeats and Mr. Rossetti, 
the former no doubt without intention, make it felt. M. Berger 
emphatically does not. Every reader of his book may long 
to bave known Blake, to have talked alone with him and 
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entered into his wild mind, even in his wildest moods when hig 
day-dreams became nightmares :— 
* And his world teem’d vast enormities 
Fright’ning, faithless, fawning, 
Portions of life; similitudes 
Of a foot, or a hand, or a head, 
Or a heart, or an eye: they swam mischievous,” 

Yet a door from this confused world opened into Heaven 
into the Christian Heaven whereinto a man must enter ae 
child. No one ever described the ideal land of childhood 
whence is discernible the beatific vision, as Blake described 
it. ‘ The Echoing Green,” “ Piping Down the Valleys Wild,” 
and “A Cradle Song” seem almost inspired, so perfect is their 
lyric melody, so shining their clarity, so deep their knowledge 
of innocence. The “Songs of Experience” are limpid and 
melodious, too, utterly unlike the turgid picture “ teeming 
vast enormities,” but far, far removed from “ Heaven’s gate 
built in Jerusalem’s wall” into which the poet enters 
piping to the children. “As I was walking among the fires 
of hell... I collected some of their Proverbs,” he writes 
upon one occasion; and he talks of an “Angel, who is now 
become a Devil,” who was “my particular friend.” We can 
imagine the “Songs of Experience” to be the outcome of the 
“sweet converse” of thase two. Truly the compass of 
Blake’s genius is almost too wide for sanity. 

Blake lived the blameless, uneventful life of a good, 
industrious member of the middle class—the life of a towns. 
man who must work with his head for his bread from morning 
to night. “ His atmosphere was that of crowded London, his 
horizon the four bare walls of an engraver’s shop; he knew 
of the fields only that which he could see on his rare walks 
round London.” Later in life he went for a few years to 
Felpham. The country fascinated his imagination, but 
only for a while. The London of his childhood called 
him as, sooner or later, London seems to call all her 
children. Brought up in a hosier’s shop on the outskirts 


of Bloomsbury, he began very early to see visions, As 
a boy “he beheld a tree filled with angels, who sang 
and waved their glittering wings in the branches.” His 


later visions had generally some spiritual meaning—for 
instance, he believed that he saw his brother’s soul leave his 
body at the moment of death—but now and then they seemed 
only beautiful. Here is one seen by him in middle life. It is 
a lovely picture, nothing more. “I saw a procession of 
creatures, of the size and colour of green and grey grass- 
hoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they 
buried with songs and then disappeared. It was a fairy 
funeral.” “ Majestic shadows, grey but luminous, and superior 
to the common height of men,” appeared constantly to him. 
He believed himself to have talked with Christ, with Socrates, 
with Elijah, and a hundred others. M. Berger thinks these 
visions to have been nervous phenomena resembling the 
hallucinations of the majority of mystics. On the other 
hand, he admits that to Blake himself they were real. The 
natural world around him was to Blake simply the country of 
his captivity. His true home was elsewhere. He died—when 
after seventy years of remarkably good health he came to die 
—in a mood of intense exaltation. M. Berger applies to his 
hero the words which Blake himself had used upon the death 
of afriend. He went “to his own eternal house, leaving the 
delusions of Goddess Nature and her laws to get into 
freedom.” 

But if Blake saw visions as the saints saw them, he was 
yet no saint in any accepted sense. He was completely 
without the virtue of humility, and, indeed, he disliked it. 
He never mortified the flesh, He was, in spite of his 
correct life, the poet of theoretic free love, and he hated 
sacerdotalism with a deadly hatred. Marriage was, he 
thought, a thing created by priests, and that, rather than any 
natural sensualism, appeared to be the reason of his wholly 
theoretic hatred of its bonds. He fell in love at first sight, 
married young, lived in complete harmony with his wife— 
who was something of an artist, and helped him with all 
his work—and died in her arms declaring with almost his 
last breath that she had been an angel to him and they could 
never be divided. There can be no doubt that, hard as Blake 
struck at the family, he was a very domestic man, a good son, 
and a good brother. It was a great misfortune that he had 
no children. None of hig relations were very interesting, 
but he did his duty by them all, and to his brother 
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Robert he was devoted. James, his elder by some years, he 
apparently liked, though he pestered the careless genius 
with “timid sentences of bread and cheese advice.” There 
was a black sheep in the family, another brother, to whom 
Blake was accustomed to allude as “ the evil one,” but whom 
he treated always with much kindness. Had Blake a sense of 
humour? There seems no other evidence of it than this 
strange dignification of that familiar type of nuisance, the 
Bad Brother. 
Blake’s philosophical writings are simply unreadable by the 
ordinary petson, even though he or she may, so far as his 

try is concerned, be counted among his worshippers. If 
this part of his work is not mad, it yet betrays his hatred of 
reason and logic in a manner to repel all but the most devoted 
admirers. A French mind with the French instinct for clear 
expression is hardly, perhaps, the best instrument for revealing 
the meaning of a mystic. Yet M. Berger has succeeded 
in making the ordinary man understand at least as much 
as Blake’s other biographers. True, he does not expect 
completely to understand ; for Blake, he complains, “could 
neither write a coherent chapter, nor connect the different 
sections of an argument, nor put together his thoughts so 
as to form a whole.” Probably he could not, yet now and 
then, as M. Berger points out, a trenchant sentence gives the 
reader pause. Was there something of intentional ambiguity 
in his work? There is a form of vanity peculiar to genius, 
and it tempts men to emphasize their separation from the 
herd by occasional speech in an unknown tongue. From 
the “Proverbs of Hell” M. Berger quotes with great 
admiration: “If the fool would persist in his folly he would 
become wise.” Certainly it is a sentence full of wisdom. 
Perhaps the inconsequence of “the evil one” inspired Blake to 
say it! M. Berger does not quote three others which are as 
worthy, we think, of quotation: “Joys impregnate, sorrow 
brings forth”; “ What is now proved was once only imagined ” ; 
“If others had not been foolish we should be so.” A fourth 
struck the present writer as he turned the pages of Mr. Yeats’s 
edition of Blake’s works. It also is described as a “ Proverb 
of Hell,” and is, we think, the only one which deserves the 
appellation, “ Damn braces, bless relaxes,” That is rather a 
cruel saying. 

Did Blake believe in his own inspiration? It is very 
dificult to say, His words about Edward Irving throw a 
light upon the matter. “Irvingisa highly gifted man; he 
isa sent man; but they who are sent go further sometimes 
than they ought.” 

As we have said, it is strange that a Frenchman should 
become a student of Blake, and should write about him a 
delightful and illuminating book—one more little proof of 
our ever-closening relation with France. 





HIMSELF.* 
MANY years ago, when Mr. Kipling was a junior member 
of the staff of the Allahabad Pioneer, he discovered that the 
amateur journalist in those days was a power in the land of 
India. As a zealous sub-editor he came into contact with 
“The Man who could Write,” whom he has immortalized in 
his Departmental Ditties, He wrote with generous admiration 
of the “ wicked wit of Colvin; irony of Lyall” ; and recognized 
that there were soldiers and administrators in India who 
were masters of “something more than ordinary journalistic 
prose.” Most of the scribble of these men has gone the way 
of all periodical literature. Sir Alfred Lyall’s essays survive, 
and have still a racy local flavour not so perceptible in the 
more elaborate work of his retirement. Aberigh Mackay’s 
sketches may still instruct and amuse those who have the 
sense to perceive that wit and wisdom more often than not 
go together. But the veteran Sir George Birdwood won his 
titles .nl degrees and other recognitions of a remarkable 
career chiefly by learned monographs such as his Industrial 
Arts of India. The real Birdwood, as his intimates knew him, 
bubbling over with learning, with eloquence, with unforced 
and ready humour, was best represented to the outer world 
in his inimitable contributions to the Press in India and else- 
where. In these his own ready pen recorded talk as wise as 
Dr. Johnson’s, as whimsical and lovable as Goldsmith’s, 
and, above all, filled with an exotic sentiment, due to his 





* Sra, 


Indian birth and long exile, such as we find in no 
other Anglo-Saxon writer; not in Kipling, not in Lyall. 
It was a lucky circumstance (Ma Lakemi and Ma Sarasvati 
must both have had a hand in it) which led Mr, Lee 
Warner, himself the son of a distinguished Indian adminis- 
trator and writer, to urge Sir George Birdwood to let 
him publish a collection of the contributions to newspapers 
and magazines, whose bright vigour and vivacity of style have 
made them conspicuous, during many past years, in sober 
columns of professional journalism. 

The whimsical title of Sva (“Himself”) aptly fite this 
delightful handful of random writings on the most varied 
subjects. The book is a better record and memorial of one of 
the most attractive and original of Anglo-Indian personalities 
than any formal biography, however sympathetically and 
accurately compiled. What biography could do justice to 
the unflagging humour, the charming high spirits of one 
whose love of India is undiminished by the follies of half- 
educated conspirators in Poona or Calcutta slums, whose 
confidence in the Imperial destinies of Great Britain in her 
dealings with India is unchecked by the blunders of untravelled 
statesmen whose dingy outlook on the shining world beyond 
Bombay is that of Downing Street? Sir George Birdwood 
loves India as Byron loved Greece, as Shelley loved Italy, and 
more also. To him India is his motherland, adorably beautiful 
and august, and yet most lovably imperfect and human. There 
are many Anglo-Indians who feel towards the land of their 
happy and useful exile as Sir George feels. There are none 
now living who have his gift of finding apt and adequate 
expression for the deep affection that fills them. “Injusta 
noverca” was the phrase that Sir Alfred Lyall once used of 
India in a moment of pique or disappointment. Amateur 
men of letters, as well as professionals, have their moments of 
depression. But to Sir George India has ever been the 
Svasauri, the typical Eastern mother-in-law, whose home has 
a warmer and sweeter welcome for her sons by marriage than 
their own birthplace offers. Anglo-Indians as a class are a 
little shy, a little clumsy in proclaiming their love and 
admiration for the land of their adoption. It grows upon 
them so gradually during their exile that they are not always 
conscious of it till they are dismissed to make the best of a 
frugal pension in commercial and competitive Europe. They 
may even, like spoiled children, grumble and “ grouse.” Even 
those who most consciously and candidly love India may 
resent the fact, hardly to be questioned, that the Westernized 
Indian frequently, and seemingly deliberately, misunderstands 
them; mistakes shyness for coldness, reticence for insolence. 
Perhaps this is because our system of appointment by 
examination excludes too many hereditary Anglo-Indians, 
such as Sir George Birdwood himself, men whose affection 
and comprehension were acquired in childhood, and have 
become habitual and instinctive. Sir George’s book is a most 
powerful, because unintended, argument in favour of employ- 
ing officials whose happy childhood was spent in Indian 
sunshine, those who have never had to use any effort of will 
to make them love Indian ways and appreciate the admirable 
qualities of Indian men and women. 

It would be a waste of time to attempt a detailed examina- 
tion of the varied matters which make up this fascinating 
book. Sir George Birdwood deals with history and ethnology, 
with art and meteorology, with medicine and politics, with 
dozens of other texts for discourses which are ull expres- 
sions of the delightful “Sva” they so characteristically 
reveal, Throughout there is a rich and irresistibly attrac- 
tive style which, once more, supports Buffon’s aphorism. 
“ Ce style figuré,” we may well say, “sort du bon caractire et 
de la vérité.” Everywhere there is the genial humour which 
comes of epiritual sanity and health. Everywhere are floods 
of learning, often in the form of an etymology which, if it is 
not always academically correct, is stimulating, suggestive, 
and, best of all, amusing. A characteristic example is the 
derivation of the word Svastika in the author's preface. Sir 
George would have us believe that it is “composed of the 
words svasti, ‘ well-faring,’ and tika, ‘ticket,’ ‘mark,’ ‘sign,’ 
‘token,’ &c.,” from which bazardous identification the writer 
runs on to an amusing catalogue of other words beginning 
with eu-, “the names of a hundred more good things.” But 
it is not the details but rather the spirit of one of the moat 
charming books published in our time that marks its import- 
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the academical ‘sense, but it is a picture of Rajput life and 
civilization which is thrilling, inspiriting;and true. It displays 
not only the’ romance of Indian history, but the romantic 
affection which Indian character and Indian scenery awaken 
in the minds of Englishmen of the right temperament, the 
temperament which, vanity apart and by the common consent 
of foreign observers, makes Britons the best colonists and 
administrators the world has known. 

There are those who lament that after one hundred and fifty 
years of missionary effort India has not been converted to one 
or other of the dogmatic Churches of the Christians who have 
preached to so-called heathens. We do not sufficiently recog- 
nize how Hindu society and Hindu ethics have come under 
the pervading influence of Western ideas. India is a very 
different place from what it was when George Birdwood 
returned, a very competent and alert young surgeon, to the 
land of his birth. Not all the transformation has been for 
good. Perhaps not all that we had to teach was beneficial. 
But on the whole the changes wrought in Indian life are good, 
because they tend to bring it into touch with the wide world 
without. India does owe us a debt of gratitude, and uncon- 
sciously she has paid us back nobly. For without the charm 
and the learning of India we should have missed the pride of 
possessing such men as Sir William Jones, and Colebrooke, 
and Elphinstone, and Brian Hodgson, and E. B. Cowell, and, 
last but not least, the “shining and venerable name” of Sir 
George Birdwood. 

One word in conclusion of Mr. F. H. Brown, the modestly 
efficient editor of this volume. His was not an altogether 
easy task, since, as he rightly says, “with some of his [Sir 
George's] conclusions many of us may be unable to concur.” 
Mr. Brown is a professional journalist belonging to a younger 
generation than that of which his hero is the respected 
survivor. But he has been long enough in India to know 
that such a career, such varied experiences and interests as 
those of Sir George Birdwood have a permanent value and 
deserve attentive and respectful study. He knows that such 
men (many of them unknown to the bigwigs at the India 
Office) manage to make themselves loved and trusted even 
at times of crisis and trouble, and by sheer force of 
personality do the work of many armed men. We can well 
believe that Sir George was glad to have the filial help of a 
shishya so devoted and unassumingly competent as Mr. 
Brown. 





OUR PHILADELPHIA.* 
Mrs. PENNELL draws a sharp line of demarcation between 
those Americans whom she calls “ old-fashioned,” “ Americans 
by birth with many generations of American forefathers, who 
are rapidly becoming rare creatures,” and “the hordes of new- 
fashioned Americans who were anything and everything else 
no longer than a year or a week or an hourago.” It is these 
people, “ born,” as she says, “in the Ghetto, in Syria, or some 
other remote part of the earth, whose recollections are prized.” 
However that may be in America, we can assure Mrs. Pennell 
that her charming, leisurely descriptions of her native town 
and of some of its citizens will afford pleasure to her English 
readers. The early autobiographical passages in particular 
form an interesting record of a period that has now passed 
away. She tells us of her childhood, spent chiefly in a 
convent school near Philadelphia, and of occasional visits 
to the house of her grandparents in “ Eleventh and Spruce,” 
where she was brought into touch with life as_ it 
was lived by the old generation of Friends. But it was 
the convent that she looked upon as home, and when she left 
it for her father’s house she found life comparatively empty 
until she began her career as a successful writer under the 
wing of her uncle, Charles Godfrey Leland. She then met 
Mr. Pennell and came into contact with other interesting 
people, whom she brings vividly before us in these pages. 
Mrs. Pennell apparently sets great store by “ancestors,” 
and she seems glad that in Walt Whitman’s sitting-room 
at Camden (a suburb of Philadelphia) was to be seen the 
portrait of “an ancestor,” and she wondered whether this 
possession, “so ancient as to grow dark and dingy in a 
frame, did not make it easier to play the democrat and call 
every man comrade—or Camarado I should say, as Walt 
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Whitman said, with his curious fondness for foreign words 
and sounds.” All Mrs. Pennell’s reminiscences are set in 
an ample background, either of the city itself, its fing 
architecture, and the movement of its streets, or else 
amongst the woods and rivers of the surrounding country, 
If her descriptions sometimes appear “long drawn out,” it jg 
perhaps because of the physical weight of this volume, which 
if the author's style were less agreeable and the illustrations 
less engaging, would deter any reader who was not a worthy 
descendant of “Strongi’th’arm” from attempting to wage 
an unequal struggle with this mighty book. But the 
more one looks at Mr. Pennell’s lithographs, even in these 
trying circumstances, the more attractive do they become. 
For if at first sight the delicate touches with which he builds 
them up may seem to tend towards a monotony of light 
and elegant workmanship, closer attention reveals a subtle 
variety which is infinitely charming. He knows the spell 
which can reveal to us the “ancient peace ” of old Philadelphia 
brooding over such places as the “Arch Street Meeting 
House” or “Down Pine Street,” or in “Delaney Place” 
where we can by the mayic of his art enjoy a moment's 
respite from the anxious preoccupations of to-day. In other 
pictures he puts the bustle of a city street before our eyes, 
and with well-balanced effects of light and shade infuses 
life into a crowd and movement into a tramcar. He 
makes good use of interesting perspectives in the long 
vistas of broad and narrow streets, as in the frontispiece 
and “The Cherry Street Stairs near the River,” and in 
many other plates. Some parts of Philadelphia are built 
in the classical style, and Mr. Pennell gives us some charming 
examples of colonnades and pediments. The artist is not 
content with showing us only the outside of his city, but 
admits us to many delightful interiors. We would specially 
mention “ Wyck, the Doorway from Within,” where the black- 
and-white medium is made to glow, so skilful is the artist's 
arrangement of sunshine and shadow. 





THE ASIATIC DIONYSOS.* 


Miss Davis started her inquiries from an examination of the 
references in Aristophanes to the Dithyrambic school of litera- 
ture. The Dithyramb from Plato onwards has always been 
held to be Dionysiac; only Professor Ridgeway denies the con- 
nexion. To solve the question of the origin of the Dithyramb it 
was necessary to determine the nationality of Dionysos. Miss 
Davis decides boldly in favour of the old and now discredited 
theory of Langlois, published as long ago as 1852, that 
Dionysos is Asiatic. Dionysos is, in fact, Indian, and sub- 
stantially identical with the intoxicating plant Soma. This 
doctrine, discredited though it now is, is as old as the Bacchae 
of Euripides. In the prologue the god himself announces 
that he comes to Thebes from far away, from— 
“The wide hot plains where Persian sunbeams play, 

The Bactrian war-holds, and the storm oppressed 

Clime of the Mede and Araby the blest 

And Asia all.” (v. trans. Murray.) 
He comes vid Thrace, but not, as modern scholars would have 
it, ultimately from Thrace. Even to Homer in Thrace he 
intrudes violently, and is chased by the local King Lykoergos. 
To attack so settled an orthodoxy as the Thracian origin of 
Dionysos is a bold deed, and we congratulate Miss Davis. 
Moreover, we believe her to be partly right. Dionysos is 
non-Greek; it does not in the least follow that Dionysos 
is Indian and identical with the Soma plant. Our own 
position is less reactionary. Dionysos is non-Greek in the 
sense that he is non-kentum; he is a god of some satem- 
speaking people; he has that link with Indian theology. 
Further than this we dare not at present go. But this goes 
far to explain his primitiveness, his mysticism, his many 
analogies, pointed out by Mr. Calderon, to Slavonic ritual and 
mythology. 

Miss Davis's book makes appeal to specialists in many 
branches, All students of Greek philosophy should read her 
third chapter on “ Asiatic Influence on Greek Philosophy.” 
The resemblances between Greek and Indian philosophy are 
too close, too detailed, too elaborate to be merely accidental. 
We can only instance the astonishing analogies, the almost 
identity of the Platonic alternating cycles of increase and 








By Gladys M. N. Davis, M.A., Classical Scholar 


* The Asiatic Dionysos. (10s, 6d.) 
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decrease in the myth of the Politicus with the Samkhya 
doctrine of the Mahiyugas or Great Ages, and, again, the 
striking likeness of the soul-chariot cycles of the Phaedrus 
to the passage on the soul as charioteer in the Katha 
Upanishad. A reader who passes on to the chapter on the 
Dithyramb and notes the amazing parallels between Dithy- 
rambic epithets and Sanskrit dvandva compounds will hardly 
escape the conclusion that Asiatic influence on Greek 
philosophy and literature has been much under-estimated. 
Chronology, Miss Davis makes quite clear, does not necessitate 
the inversion of the process. Naturally enough, after the 
Persian War there was in philosophy and literature and art, 
as in politics, a marked suppressio vert. 

We trust that this book, which is of considerable learning 
and acuteness, will receive from scholars, both Sanskrit and 
olassical, the full attention it deserves. 





SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


We do not often do more than call attention to the fact of 
zew editions, but G. F. Watts, by G. K. Chesterton (Duckworth 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net), is so well worth reading that we cannot 
help recommending it more particularly to those who are 
interested in the arts of painting and of good writing. The 
ten years that have elapsed since it was first published have 
probably taken us still farther from the Victorian period and 
manner than did the precedifg decade, and Mr. Chesterton’s 
veminder that “unless we sharply apprehend that spirit [of 
early Victorian seriousness] we shall misunderstand the work 
of Watts from the outset,” may be even more significant 
now than when it was written. Mr. Chesterton’s clear and 
incisive discussion of the ever-attractive controversy over the 
literary interpretation of pictures is full of interesting argu- 
ments and assertions. This edition might, however, have 
been improved by a note calling attention to the fact of the 
painter’s death, even if it were not possible to alter the passages 
in the text in which he is referred to as living and working at 
Limmerleaze. The pictures, which are well reproduced in 
photogravure from Mr. Hollyer’s photographs, are a very 
interesting selection of the master’s work. In the same series 
we have Sandro Botticelli, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), 
and Hans Holbein the Younger, by Ford Madox Hueffer. The 
former helps us to spend a very pleasant hour in the Florence 
of the Renaissance in the company of artists and Princes. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has issued a Guide to the 
Bayeux Tapestry (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.). This is an 
interesting, well-illustrated pamphlet, giving a short account 
of this tapestry, chiefly from the historical point of view. 

In “The Artist’s Sketch Book Series,” edited by Martin 
Hardie, A.R.E. (A. and C. Black, 1s. net each), we have some 
pretty little picture books of such places as Windsor and 
Eton, Harrow, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The original pencil 
drawings are well reproduced, and one of these volumes would 
ve a pleasant record of a visit to any of these towns. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 





A Tale of a Tub is not among the best of Ben Jonson’s 
comedies, but there are some points of interest connected with 
it, extraneous to the play itself, which justify the care which 
Miss F. M. Snell has bestowed upon producing the first 
separate edition of it that has appeared in English (Long- 
mans and Co., 7s. 6d. net). In the first place, although the 
play is one of Jonson’s latest (Miss Snell suggests that it is 
actually the last), it shows in its style a curious return to the 
methods of the earlier comedy writers. Next, we may recall the 
strange puppet-show (“ motion”) with which the play ends, and 
which summarizes the action of the piece. But perhaps the 
chief interest of the work lies in the fact of its containing a 
favage attack upon Inigo Jones, part of which has not 
survived, having been “struck out by command from my lord 
chamberlain.” Ben Jonson felt very bitterly about the 


usurpations of Inigo Jones in his office of “producer”; for 
the latter claimed, in the most modern manner, to be the real 
author of any play that he produced, while the poet considered 
him as no more than a stage carpenter. Miss Snell bas given 


The first collected edition of The English Poems of Henry 
King, D.D., has just been published by Dr. Lawrence Mason 
(Humphrey Milford for the Yale University Press, 6s. net). 
It will be remembered that Henry King, whose dates are 
1592-1669, and who waa Bishop of Chichester, was one of the 
less interesting of the literary successors of Dr. Donne, This 
excellently edited collection of his poems exhibits to perfection 
(as is so often the case with minor poets) the virtues and 
weaknesses of the poetic tradition of the period. Only very 
rarely does King rise above a respectable level of mediocrity. 
Perhaps the best poem in the book is the nof unfamiliar 
“Contemplation upon Flowers,” which begins :— 

* Brave flowers, that I could gallant it like you 

and be as little vaine, 

you come abroad, and make a harmelesse shew, 

and to your bedds of Earth againe ; 

you are not proud, you know your birth 

for your Embroiderd garments are from Earth.” 
But unfortunately it is by no means clear that this was 
written by King, and it is placed by Dr. Mason among the 
“ Doubtful Poems.” 





In The Story of Napoleon’s Death-Mask (Join Lane, 6s. net) 
Mr. G. L. de St. M. Watson, in spite of a somewhat exuberant 
style, gives an exhaustive and satisfactory account of a con- 
troversial incident in the last chapter of Napoleon’s history. 
He shows quite conclusively that the original death-mask was 
taken by Dr. Burton and not, as was for so long supposed, by 
Antommarchi. The original cast was removed to Italy, in 
spite of Burton’s protests, immediately after Napoleon's 
funeral, and Antommarchi subsequently issued replicas of it, 
and claimed to have been its author. It is sometimes thought 
that the Italian doctor may have made alterations in the mask 
before giving it to the world, for its appearance differs widely 
from the conventional Napoleon portrait. This theory is, 
however, disposed of by Mr. Watson's discovery that a copy of 
the original mask was taken by another Englishman at 
St. Helena during the few days immediately after Napoleon's 
death, and that this copy agrees precisely with those made 
subsequently by Antommarchi. 


Though the followers of Zarathushtra could once be counted 
by millions, they are now reduced to a small community of 
about a hundred thousand souls, and, since they have 
deliberately refused to permit converts to join them, their 
numbers seem likely to diminish still further. Dr. Maneckji 
Nusservanji Dhalla is High Priest of the Parsis of North- 
Western India, and is thus peculiarly fitted to write upon 
Zoroastrian Theology (Luzac and Co., 103. net), for he com- 
bines a knowledge of the researches of modern scholars with 
the sympathy actually felt by a believer. Dr. Dhalla traces 
the history of Zoroastrianism from primitive times, and sets 
out very clearly the various theological beliefs held by its 
followers at the succeeding stages of its development, The 
narrative is brought down to modern days, and concludes 
with a short discussion of the contemporary position of the 
Parsis. 


A new Introduction to the Science of Ethics has been pub- 
lished by Professor Theodore de Laguna, who holds the Chair 
of Philosophy at Bryn Mawr College (Macmillan and Co., 
7s. 6d. net). His treatment of the subject is in the main 
historical, the central portion of the book dealing with the 
chief theories of ethics from the Sophists to the Mills, and 
the last part being devoted to the influence of biological 
evolution upon our ideas of right and wrong. In the opening 
chapters the scope of the science and its methods receive 
more general consideration. We notice that Professor 
de Laguna seems to be unacquainted with the work of the 
younger English realists in this province of philosophy.—— 
With this we may mention a volume of translations of 
some lectures by the well-known Danish philosopher, Harald 
Héffding (sume publishers, 5s. net). Two sets of lectures 
are included in the book: the first, called Modern Philosophers, 
was delivered as long ago as 1902, while the second, Lectures 
on Bergson, only dates from 1913, The translation is the work 
of Mr, Alfred C. Mason. 





Dr. Felix Oswald recently made an expedition on behalf of 
the British Museum to investigate some geological formations 





we a scholarly edition of the work. 





near Karungu, on the east coast of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
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The seientific results of his journey have already been pub- 
lished, but he gives a move general account of his travels in 
Alone in the Sleeping-Sickness Country (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 8s. 6d. net), His observations will appeal not only to 
geologists, but to zoologists and botanists, while he gives 
some excellent descriptions of the characteristics of the negro 
tribes which inhabit the district. 





An Italian. Dictionary upon a considerable seale has been 
compiled by Mi. Alfred. Hoare (Cambridge University Press, 
£2 2s. net). It is intended rather for the use of the English 
student of Italian than of the Italian student of English, 
and the Italian-English section is consequently much. the more 
elaborate portion of the work. So far as we have been able 
to test it, the dictionary appears well adapted for the practical 
purpose at which it aims of enabling the English reader “to 
make out'the meaning of ordinary Italian books by its aid, as 
soon as he has obtained some rudimentary knowledge from a 
grammar.” 


The Spell of the East, by L. M. (Methuem and Co., 6s.), is 
a somewhat grandiose name for a gossiping account of travels 
in Japan. It is an unpretentious and pleasant book. The 
word-pictures of Jupanese temples, Japanese children, 
Japanese toys, cherry-blossoms, feasts, and fétes are very 
pretty, and very much what we have all read many times 
before. The writer's account of a visit to some Ainu villages 
arrests the reader’s attention as being less familiar. This, 
however, is but a short description of a flying visit. 








The Great Bushmanland Desert is a vast tract of country 
of fifty thousand square miles which occupies roughly the 
north-west: angle of Cape Colony, an angle formed by the 
Orange River and the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. W. C. Seully 
made a number of journeys across this desert in the “ nineties,” 
and has now written a striking account of the country, which 
will be read with all the more interest since this waterless 
tract of land forms one of the strategical difficulties witli 
which General Botha is now contending. The title of his book 
is Lodges in the Wilderness (Herbert Jenkins, 5s. net). 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
A LADY OF RUSSIA. 15 novort sowman. 6s. 








A many-sided picture of Russian life, the action taking place first 
in Petrograd, then at a big Russian country house, and ending ina 
Siberian n. [NOW READY, 


THE MAN OF IRON. 3; nichara venan, 


Author of “'The Dop Doctor,” “ Between Two Thieves,” &c. 6s, 


**One reads the eight hundred pages with ever increasing absorp- 
tion in the terrible and wonderful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BRUNEL’S TOWER. 31; taen phinpotts. 6s. 


**The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has yet written.” 
—Evening Standard, 


THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD. 


By Fyodor Dostoevsky, Translated by Constance Gaknerv. 
(Dostoevsky’s Works, Vol. 5.) 3s. 6d. net. 


MARIE TARNOWSKA. 23, 4. vvanti 


Chartres. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
**An extraordinarily fascinating human document.”—Sunday Times, 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
IN THE LAND OF TEMPLES. 


Reproductions of a series of lithographs made by him of the 
Greek Temples, March—June, 1913, together with impres- 
sions and notes by the Artist. (Now ready.) 6s. net. 


LIFE OF GENERAL JOFFRE. 


By, Alexander Kahn, B.A. With Portrait. 1s. net. 
**A remarkable little biography.”—Evening Standard, 


THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. 


The Voice of a Neutral. By Dr. Lk. H. Crondys. Is. net. 
**Extremely impressive. . . . Those who doubt whether atrocities 
wera committed would do well to read this book.’’— Glasgow Herald, 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 


as shown in his Public Utterances, By Christian Gauss. 


6s. net. 
A collection of the Emperor's public speeches, affording an admir- 
able picture of the man’s mind and character, and of th, trend of 


German affairs during the last twenty-five years. 











The Second Remarkable Book by the 
Navvy Writer, Patrick MacGill, has just 
beer published. Last Spring his ‘* Children 
of the Dead End” was the Literary Sensa- 
tion of the Year. His new book is The 


RAT-PIT 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“ A work of art.” 
“ A powerful novel.” 


New STATESMAN, 
ATHENZUM, 


AcADEMY. “ Will prove a revelation to many.” 

TATLER. * Patrick MacGill is a wonderful writer.” 

ScorsMAN, “Mr. MacGill has shown such amazing talent 
that his future may be with the greatest.” 

STANDARD, “A book impossible to ignore. ... Mr. MacGill 
is at once an artist and a great realist.” 

GLOBE. “I would not have missed reading it for 


much. An epic of the unfortunate.” 

“It is a book like ‘The Rat-Pit’ which 

makes one so impatient of the futility of the 

average novel.” 

“It is a terrible, a poignant piece of work, 

with something of the fascination of the 

horrible about it.” 

“Another remarkable novel from the pen 

of Mr. Patrick MacGill ... Norah Ryan is 

areal masterpiece. Dostoyevsky might have 
created her. Mr. MacGill has got tho reab 
stuff in him. He will go far.” 

Mancuester Gpn. “ Mr. MacGill’s second novel fulfils the great 
promise of his first. There is a place and an 
important place for his gift, one that none 
of our middle-class writers can fulfil.” 


LODGES IN THE WILDERNESS 


A book about the Great Waterless Desert bordering 
on German S.-W. Africa. By W.C. Scully. 5s. net, 
“Really beautiful descriptive writing.” 

“A fascinating book, full of the fascination 
of the desert.” 

“His book is one from the storehouse of 
spiritual things.” 

“The author describes the Great Waterless 
Desert with a realism which is almost 
painful.” 

“Mr. Scully is one of those rare and fortu- 
nate authors who have an idea how to 
write.” 


FORTY YEARS IN CANADA 
Reminiscences of the Great North-West by Maj.-Gen. 
S. B. Steele, C.B., late N.-W. Mounted Police. 16s. net 
“Crowded with adventures and memorable 
experiences—a living record of the past.” 

“Since Lord Roberts’s account of his forty- 
one years in India, there has probably 
been no other record of a similar character 
comparable to this of Maj.-Gen. Steele’s.” 


THE AMATEUR ARMY 
The Experiences of a Soldier in the Making. By 
Rifleman Patrick MacGill, Author of “Children of 
the Dead End.” With Portrait. Cloth, 1s, net. 


SIR JOHN FRENCH 
An Authentic Biography. By Cecil Chisholm. 
With Tributes by Lord Roberts and Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and a Portrait by J. R. L. French, Is. net. 


THE IDEAL SINNER 
Some Chapters from the Life of John Scarlett, M.P. 
A new Society Novel, by anew Author (S. B. Chester), 
is being much commended and talked about. 6s. 


THE CHINA COLLECTOR 
A Guide to the Porcelain of the English Factories. 
By H. W.Lewer. With 44 Illustrations and Repro- 
ductions of the Authentic English Marks, §s. net. 


EVERY WOMAN’S FLOWERGDN 


How to Make and Keep It Beautiful. A Practical 
Book by Mary Hampden. With nearly roo Hlustra- 
tions in Colour and Black-and-White, 5s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 
12 ARUNDEL PLACE HAYMARKET SW. 


Darty News. 


Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


TruTH, 


Country Lirs. 
Times. 


Westminster Gaz. 


Patt Matt Gaz. 


NATION, 


Times. 


Ev. STanDARD, 
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he “R.T.S.” Ne ist. 

ae Demy 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; or Half Persian, 5s. net. 


(Inland postage, 6d. each extra.) 


THE UNIVERSAL BIBLE DIC- 


TIONARY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
assisted by the Rev. Canon LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. 
Containing 520 pages and about 4,500 articles. 
«* Much sound scholarship has been used in the making of this best 7 
ons é imes, 
« Pew works, if any, will be found more carefully adapted to the needs of 
Bible readers who need make no profession of learning. It is well edited, and 
js eminently convenient for quick reference,’’—The Svotsman, 
“A highly acceptable and serviceable work.”"—The Pall Mali Gazette. 
“It is admirably edited.” —The Expository Times, 
“It isa monumental work of marvellous cheapness.”"—The Churchman. 
“The authors have given a fair account of the leading positions now accepted 
hy the majority of Biblical critics.’"—The Spectator, 

















JUST READY. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE MASTER IN HOME 
LIFE. By the Rev. HARRINGTON C. LEES, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Beckenham. 

The theme of this book is the relation of the Christian Faith 
to the experiences and problems and difficulties of home and 
family life. The scope of the volume is perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by some of the chapter titles: “Christ and the Trivial 
Round,” “Christ and the Children,” “Christ and His Relatives,” 
“Christ and Home Duties,” &c. 





A WORK OF ART BY HAROLD COPPING. 
“WIST YE NOT THAT | MUST 


BE IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE?” A Beautiful 
Photogravure Reproduetion, on India Paper, of the Original 
Drawing. Each copy will be signed by the Artist. Surface 
of Picture, 133 x 8? inches. Full size of Mount, 22 x 164 
inches. 5s. net (packing and postage, 6d. extra). 





NEW CHEAP EDITION. 2s, net (by post 2s. 4d.). 
“If any unhappy preacher is at this moment casting 
about for a fresh topic for the pulpit, fet him turn his 
attention to 
DR. W. L. WATKINSON’S 


MORAL PARADOXES of ST. PAUL.” 


—The Expository Times. 

“A defence of the Christian teaching of restraint against the attacks of 
Nietzsche and his followers.’’—The Athenzum, 

“Qld lessons enforced with new illustrations.”—The Standard. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo, Paper cover, 1g. net 
(by post, 1s. 4d.). 


THE NEXT LIFE. 
HOWATT. 

Contents: The Visible and Invisible—The Question at the 
Grave—The Moment after Death—Where and What is Heaven ? 
—Ministry of Angels and the Recognition of Saints—The Tempter 
-—Temptation—Hell—The Intermediate State—The Resurrection 
—The Second Advent and Final Judgment—Eternity. 

“‘A most fascinating book: sober, Scriptural, modern.”—The Church Times, 


By the Rev. J. REID 








Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 


THE WONDERLAND OF EGYPT. 
By PERCY R. SALMON, F.R.P.S. With 3 Coloured Illus- 
trations and Title Page, and 16 pages of Black-and-White 
Illustrations, by J. SHAW CROMPTON, R.I., HENRY A. 
HARPER, and other Artists. 


A splendid pen picture of that land of sunshine and mystery. 
The Author has travelled the country from end to end, and has 
seen many things not always observed by the tourist. 





A New 68. Novel by FLORENCE BONE, 


THE WEB ON THE LOOM. 3; tiv 
Author of “The Valley of Delight,” “A Burden of Roses,” &c. 
Large Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, Coloured Wrapper. 

“A writer of fiction who has come to the front rapidly is Florence~Bone, 
whose work shows the refined style, the sympathetic observation of feminine 
eharacter, and the high ideals that distinguished the best of that of the late 
Rosa N, Carey.”"—The Lady. 





THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Large Crown 8yo, Cloth gilt, 2g. Gd. net (by post, 2a. 10d.). 


WITH OUR FIGHTING MEN. tre 
STORY OF THEIR FAITH, COURAGE, ENDUR- 
ANCE IN THE GREAT WAR. By WILLIAM E. 
SELLERS, M.A., Author of “From Aldershot to Pretoria,” 
&c. With a Coloured Frontispiece, Wrapper, and Title Page, 
and 16 pages of Black-and-White Illustrations. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
4 Bouverie Street, .E.C. 


London: 








JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 


THE WEST. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. Translated from 
the Swedish by H. G. ps Waurerstorrr. Demy 8vo. 400 
pages, with 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches 
tuken on the spot by the Author, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Ready immediately. 


BY 


A NEW BOOK BY. E. Y. LUCAS, 
GEO. MORROW. 
IN GENTLEST GERMANY 


By HUN ‘SVEDEND. Crown 8yvo. [Illustrated Paper 
Wrapper, Is. net. [Ready immediately. 





ILLUSTRATED 


KITCHENER CHAPS 
By A. NEIL LYONS. Cloth. 

NATURE IN MUSIC, AND OTHER 
STUDIES IN TONE POETRY OF TO-DAY 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ The book is one that will interest the cultured musician and will help the 
general reader to grasp something ef the trend of modern music.'’—Music. 





Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 





MODERN MASTERS OF MUSIC. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


By H. 0. ANDERTON, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [April 27th. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AND 


HOLLAND: Tower Music in the Low Countries. 
By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE, With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EGYPT. By BARON DE KUSEL (BEY), 
sometime English Controller-General of Egyptian Customs. 


With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready immediately. 


MY SHRUBS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 50 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Demy 4to. 10s. net. 
RUSSIAN REALITIES 
By JOHN HUBBACK. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Hubback writes of these matters very thoroughly and covers a good 
deal of ground that has not hitherto been adequately dealt with .. . there.is 
hardly a page upon which may not be found some record of a fact that a more 
careless visitor to Lussia would have overlooked or misunderstood."’—Cutlook, 


VENTURES IN THOUGHT 
By FRANCIS COUTTS. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 
* He is a lucid thinker. . . . This is a volume which many will like to have 


always near at hand to dip into and be mentally stirred up and refreshed.” 
—Pali Mali Gazette. 














NEW NOVELS 


THE GOOD SOLDIER 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ And when one has come to the end of this beautiful and moving story it is 


worth while reading the book over again simply to observe the wonders of its 
technique. . .. Indeed, this is a much better book than any of us deserve.” 


—Daily News. 
By THEODORE DREISER, Author of “The Finaneier.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is a very fine tale. Even the strange language is borne up by the force 
with which it is used. . . . The vivid force with which the machinations of the 
political underworld are portrayed, and the sharpness with which the innumer 
able personalities are delineated ... is a remarkable achievement.” 

—Westminster Garette. 











MRS. BARNET—ROBES 


By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL, Author of “The Hat Shop.” Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


“ With insight and tenderness and courare Mes. Peel bas written one of the 
most charmirg and at the same time most living of stories...., , It is stamped 
with truth, and is very beautifully told.”—Outlook, 


LOVE-BIRDS IN THE COCO-NUTS 


By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of “Dhe-Binger of Mr. 
Blee,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [April 27th. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W.. 
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Messrs. BELL’S New Books. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE.” 
New Volume. 


MINIMUM RATES IN THE 
TAILORING INDUSTRY. By R. H. TAWNEY, 
B.A., Director Ratan Tata Foundation, London School of 
Economics. 3s. 6d. net. 


MINIMUM RATES IN THE 
CHAIN-MAKING INDUSTRY. By the Same 
Author. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH RAILWAY SYS- 


TEM. By HENRY GROTE LEWIN, B.A, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A modest but excellent piece of work.... It is quite a 
difficult thing to fix on the best scheme for such a book, but 
I think Mr. Lewin has found it, and students of the history of 
railway development in England will bless him.” 

—Sir Grorce §. 





“STUDIES IN 








GIpe. 


RAILWAY RATES & TRAFFIC. 


From the French of C, COLSON, Selections edited and 
translated by CHARLES TRAVIS and others. 3s. 6d. net. 








“THE QUEST SERIES" (New Volumes), 
RUYSBROECK. sy eEvetyn UNDERHILL, 
Author of “ Practical Mysticism,” &c. 2s, 6d. net, 


“A valuable little book summarizing and expounding the 
teachings of the great mediaeval Flemish mystic.”—The Times, 





BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY. 3, mu. 
C. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., F.B.A., Lecturer in Indian 
Philosophy, Manchester University. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Instructive and informing.... Mrs. Rhys Davids is acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest authority on the subject we have in the 

West.”—The Quest. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 3; nev. w.r. 
COBB, D.D. 5s. net. 
“The most trustworthy as well as the most complete intro- 
duction to the subject that has been written until now.” 
—Exzpository Times. 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT 
WAR. By J.HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. New and Cheaper 
Reissue, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A classic in its way ... vivid, accurate, judicial . . . there 
is no period better worth study than that of the Great War.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


CHESS STRATEGY. 3; epvarp Lasker. 


5s. net. 
“Will assuredly take its rank as a classic in its particular 
sphere.”—Mr. I. M. Brown in the British Chess Magazine. 


SICK-ROOM COOKERY SIMPLI- 


FIED. By MABEL BAKER. 1s. 6d. net. 


“Her instructions are admirably clear and concise... with 
this guide it should be possible to vary the monotony of the 
invalid’s diet and to present him day by day with a fresh menu 
in place of beef tea and milk puddings.”—British Medical Journal. 


BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Cloth, 1s. net each. Eighty volumes now ready. Complete 
List on application. Among the latest additions to this 
popular edition of a famous Library are Plutarch’s Lives, 
Munro’s “ Lucretius,” a Selection of Walpole’s Letters, Cary’s 
“Dante,” More’s “ Utopia,” a Selection of Essays and Stories 
by Edgar Allan Poe. 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 























DUCKWORTH’S New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Quaker Women, 1650-1690 


By MABEL RICHMOND BRAILSFORD. 
A picture of the work and ideals of the first Quaker women of 
England. 
340 and zi. pp. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


The New Map of Europe 
By HERBERT A. GIBBONS. 

“The Book which has most interested me is ‘The New Map of 
Europe,’ by Dr. H. A. Gibbons. The special value of this book is 
that it is written by an American, and in a more impartial spirit 
than nearly all the literature which the war has engendered. — Its 
account of the Austrian and Turkish Empires is based largely on 
personal experiences, and has been—to me at Jeast—particularly 
instructive.”—Prof. T. Hoguovss, of London University 
writing to Public Opinion, ‘ 

382 and av. pp. 








Cloth. 6s. net. Postage 4d. 





Frederic the Grea 
Kaiser Joseph 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
A STUDY OF WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

_“ Mr, Temperley’s masterly account of Frederic’s later years .., 
circumstances have given it a topical interest, for it discusses the 
consolidation of Prussia and the character of the man whom 
William II, believed to be his alter ego . . . not a mere piece of 
research . .. @ Vigorous, clearly thought out, brilliantly written 
study of Germany and Austria.’—Land and Water. 

Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Plays by Andreyeff 


THE BLACK MASKERS. THE LIFE OF MAN. 
THE SABINE WOMEN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
M. MAETERLINCK. 


Three Little Dramas 


Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER and 
ALFRED SUTRO. 


New Edition. Cloth. 2s. net. Postage 3d. 


THE ROADMENDER SERIES. 
A Martyr’s Servant 


By ARTHUR S. CRIPPS, Author of “ Magic 
Casements.” 
Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL. 


The Voyage Out 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF, 
*Done with something startlingly like genius. That is not 
a word to use inadvisedly, but there is something greater than 
talent that colours the cleverness of this book. Its humour and 
its sense of irony, the occasional poignancy of its emotions, its 
profound originality—well, one does not wish to lose the critical 
faculty over any book, and its hold may be a personal and subjec- 
tive matter, but among ordinary novels it is a wild swan among 
good grey geese to one reviewer, to whom its author's name i$ 
entirely new and unknown.”— Observer. 
Crown 8vo. 458 pp. 6s. 


The Bond of Sport 
By M. HARTLEY. 
A NOVEL OF DOGS, HORSES, AND OF LIFE IN A 
SPORTING COUNTY. 

“One of the most absolutely natural, lifelike, and delightful 
novels of its kind ever written.”—Evening Standard. 

“The most pleasant tale of hunting that has come our way for 
years.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“<The Bond of Sport’ is from first to finish essentially a ‘nice’ 
book. There is an agreeable freedom from exaggeration; the 
people and the horses are natural, the events are altogether 
possible, and every page is simply and pleasantly written. To all 
readers who can appreciate the music of hounds. . . the book can 
unhesitatingly be recommended.”—Shooting Times. 
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